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RAMIFICATIONS OF REALISM 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HE secret of the theatre’s hold on its public lies in its power 
of illusion. To secure the belief of an audience it must secure 
the illusion of truth, and to win this it most frequently turns 

to realism. But the ramifications of realism are as endless as the 
ramifications of reality. According to definition, realism should be 
preoccupied with fact and faithful to nature. But the test of outward 
truth is not the only scrutiny it should be able to withstand. Its 
methods may be frankly photographic but behind its surface veneer 
of fact there should be a spiritual truth. When the playwright is 
more concerned with this inner truth than with outward detail he 
may discard the traditional methods of the realistic dramatist and 
write in a more radical form. But in either case his play is apt to be 
judged by the verisimilitude with which he has endowed it. 

The honest realist invites such a judgment. The verisimilitudes 
of Craig’s Wife, for example, are completely necessary to George 
Kelly’s method and intention. They serve as dramatic illustrations 
of his principal character. The idea dominating her cold and ma- 
terialistic mind is her household and her power over it. To gain 
that she has married without love, and, once gaining a home, she is 
willing to force her husband out of it, so that it can belong to her 
entirely. She is one of those unfortunate and unattractive domestic 
tyrants whose domesticity knows no hospitality and whose fastidious- 
ness only whets her into a more selfish enjoyment of her household. 
Her home is closed to her husband’s friends and converted into an 
immaculate temple for her own petty pleasures of authority. But 
before an audience can understand her, and the position of her hus- 
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band and her servants, it must see her in relation to them. It must 
see her polished floors and her spotless room, called a living-room 
with a definite irony. As Mr. Kelly is working in the traditional 
forms of realism his method spares no detail. He forsakes the vaude- 
ville sureties which bubbled all the way through The Torchbearers 
and cropped out occasionally in The Show-Off, to write a serious 
play seriously. In his earnestness to present the whole truth, he has 
sometimes presented more of the truth than was necessary. The 
scenes with the aunt in the first act, in particular, are needlessly 
repetitious. But Mr. Kelly is a skilful playwright, and, though he 
is absorbed with an idea and a character in Craig’s Wife, he knows 
better than to depend on either as the sole means of interest in the 
theatre. Accordingly he supplies a “well-made” plot, and lets the 
murder of a friend serve as a climax to betray the character of the 
wife to her husband. What is unusual in the play, considering its 
authorship, is the somewhat stiff literary flavor of the dialogue. It 
grows inflexible because of its preoccupation with ideas and loses 
much of Mr. Kelly’s conversational raciness. A play cannot bring the 
illusion of reality to the stage unaided by production, and the pro- 
duction Mr. Kelly has given Craig’s Wife is more than adequate. 
Though patterned somewhat according to type in the subsidiary 
characters, the acting rises to a true distinction in Chrystal Herne’s 
performance of the wife. The monotony which characterized her 
playing in Expressing Willie is gone. Her voice takes on a sharp 
and exciting metallicism, and her gestures become definite and 
convincing. 

The pitfall of the realist working in the theatre is often the dullness 
of reality. In Patrick Kearney’s 4 Man’s Man, which the author 
subtitles ‘‘a comedy of life under the ‘L,’”’ the dialogue seems closer 
to a dictagraph than to drama. It has the endless repetitions of dull 
talk under the Elevated and elsewhere. It has its revealing honesties, 
too, and, though they are not forced into any palatable theatre form, 
the play has an undeniable interest. This does not come, however, 
from the stereotyped seduction plot, in which the author enmeshes 
nis characters. It comes rather from the characters themselves, with 
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their biting pathos. It comes from the blindness of their ambitions 
and the futility of their struggles. Melville Tuttle, a clerk, is bent 
upon self-improvement, and driven into study courses in “Success” 
by his ambition to be an Elk. And in his visionless world, with its 
gin parties, and its desperate aimlessness, lies ample material for 
drama. Though the author dodges its finer possibilities, the Stagers 
do not. Their production is careful and sympathetic. It gains a 
shuddering reality by the intermittent roar of Elevated trains, and 
the playing of Dwight Frye and Josephine Hutchinson as the clerk 
and his wife. 

Realists in the theatre are not always content to stay so near reality. 
They sometimes attempt to blend fantasy with matter-of-factness, as 
Molnar has done in The Glass Slipper, or they are led away from the 
truth they seek, as Schnitzler has been in The Call of Life, by what 
Henry Arthur Jones once called “the dull devil of melodrama.” In 
the case of The Glass Slipper, Molnar seems to be frankly at a loss 
as to what he is about. His searching portrait of the sex-starved little 
maid loses its sure definition as the play progresses, and the play- 
wright wavers in his purpose. He pursues each of the threads of his 
story with an equal devotion and uncertainty, and the result is con- 
fusing. The fantasy of the maid refuses to blend with either the 
reality of her lover or the boarding-house keeper who has married 
him. And their reality and her fantasy stand apart from the feeble 
and vulgar satire of the last act in the police station. The quiet and 
radiant playing of June Walker lifts the first act and moments of 
the second to a cutting poignancy. Helen Westley, as the boarding- 
house keeper, hinders the play by the militant stridency which has 
become so characteristic of all of her acting, and the production of 
the Theatre Guild in general is not always helpful. Though Schnitz- 
ler does not fall into the same mistakes in The Call of Life that 
Molnar does in The Glass Slipper, his play suffers a similar decline 
after the first act. But the first act of The Call of Life is as devas- 
tating a piece of writing as the present season is likely to offer. A 
young girl is caged indoors, watching over her invalid father. On 
the street below they can hear the tramping feet of the Blue Cuiras- 
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siers passing under their windows. The entire regiment has pledged 
itself to die to a man, in order to wipe out a disgrace it had suffered 
thirty years before—a disgrace brought about by this very old man’s 
cowardice in leading a stampede from the battlefield. The girl’s 
hatred of her father, caused by his vindictive tyranny, is turned to 
horror when she realizes that he is the cause of the death of all these 
young men, including the officer she has loved, but so far resisted. 
Resolved at last not to cheat herself of life any longer, she poisons 
her father so that she can meet her lover at his barracks. From then 
on the play goes steadily to pieces. The second act, which starts 
with promises, dwindles away into melodrama, and the third casts 
away both probability and plot to revel in death-bed sentimentalities. 
The Call of Life is, however, an early play of Schnitzler’s, and the 
wasted gold of its first act can be blamed to youth. At the Actor’s 
Theatre its merits were fully realized in the fine performances of 
Egon Brecher and Eva LeGallienne. Brecher achieved all the 
cruelties of the old father without any of the conventional irritabili- 
ties of the stage, and his work stood out in sharp contrast to the 
restrained and repressed powers of Eva LeGallienne’s Marie. 
Brieux’s Accused, which Belasco has produced with E. H. Sothern 
as the young lawyer, is a talky and dull piece of thesis writing, in 
which the playwright has been far more concerned with a prob- 
lem than a play. As is usual with the problem play characters 
fade into puppets with a point of view. Unfortunately the puppets 
of Accused are given a less than normal plausibility, because the 
points of view they represent shift steadily, without regard to human 
motivation. The play, a long-winded cross-examination on the ethics 
of law and the power of words, has none of the felicities of humor or 
characterization which marked The Three Daughters of Monsieur 
Dupont and The Red Robe, and, except for Lester Lonergan’s pol- 
ished playing, the New York cast does little to lend it conviction. 
Channing Pollock’s The Enemy is an entirely different matter. It, 
too, uses the guise of realism to mask its preachment. It is a strong 
sermon but a poor play against war. Nor is its only redeeming feature 
its sincerity, for Channing Pollock is too well trained in showman- 
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June Walker has created a new type of stage Cin- 
derella. As Irma Szabo in The Glass Slipper she 
emerges from the half-world of the Joseph district 
in Budapest. Irma may be described as a Hun- 
garian counterpart of Miss Thing, the heroine of 
Sir James Barrie’s 4 Kiss for Cinderella. Miss 
Walker accepts the role for its fantastic and aes- 
thetic values, and overlooks nothing in the way of 
gaucherie and gesture, of voice and carriage, to 
complete the telling effect of her characterization. 
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Ira D. Schwarz 


As Marie in Dorothy Donnelly’s version of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s The Call of Life, Eva Le Gallienne 
added a notable portrait to her growing gallery of 
characterizations. In the first act she is a young 
woman on the point of mutiny against the vindictive 
tyranny of her senile father. From the window of 
her domestic prison she watches the youthful Blue 
Cuirassiers canter by. In the martial music which 
accompanies this colorful cavalcade she finds the 
voice of her lover. 
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ship not to interest at the same time that he preaches. He places his 
scene in Vienna, and shows that the enemy’s feelings were precisely 
the same as ours during the war. Picking such universal and con- 
trasted types as a playwright, a professor, a profiteer, an editor, and 
an Englishman as his expositors, he shows them before, during, and 
after the war. Climbing into the pulpit to preach against war and 
show that the real enemy is hate, Mr. Pollock takes all the sure-fire 
tricks of his trade up with him. They range from presenting the 
horrors of war to writing “I love you” on a typewriter, and by their 
obviousness they save an audience from thinking and hold it fasci- 
nated in the theatre. But The Enemy itself is saved by the steady 
competence of its cast so that for the moment its banalities are almost 
glossed over. 

Sentimentality can throw a playwright off his quest of truth as 
easily as a problem can make him lose sight of all except the cause 
he has espoused. Niccodemi so sugarcoats Stolen Fruit that it slinks 
over into the realm of Sunday feature stories of the loves of counts 
and school teachers, in spite of the deft performances of Ann Hard- 
ing and Rollo Peters. Melchior Lengyel’s Antonia is fed the same 
saccharine, and again is only justified because of the opportunities 
it gives Marjorie Rambeau to show her versatility. The Jazz Singer 
of Samson Raphaelson presents another phase of sentimentality in 
the theatre. It is concerned with a cantor’s son who gives up his 
New York premiere in musical comedy to replace his dying father 
in the synagogue on the Day of Atonement. Its author does not know 
when he has done enough to gain an effect upon the stage, and, though 
the play’s sincerity is melting throughout, its method lacks restraint. 
It presents the paradox of straining credulity while making use of 
every day facts. 

The illusion of truth is as important in comedy as in tragedy, 
though it is more difficult to sustain. In Hay Fever, for example, 
Noel Coward wrote a diverting comedy in which the sincerest joys 
were to be had at the moments closest to recognizable reality :— 
in the charade game and the scene of the family at the breakfast 
table. The play was slim beyond belief, but hilarious in its observa- 
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tion. The weak spots in its writing were not disguised by an unequal 
cast which found even Laura Hope Crews occasionally uncertain 
in her comic methods. More routine than Hay Fever and patterned 
on the familiar formula of the victorious dupe, is George S. Kauf- 
man’s The Butter and Egg Man, with its excruciating theatrical 
references and managerial “sweethearts” and cigars. It tells of a 
little man from the provinces, “a butter and egg man,” with money 
and a desire to back a “show,” who triumphs over the wise-acre man- 
agers who think they have “stung” him with a failure that, of course, 
turns out to be a success. In her playing of the hard-boiled man- 
ager’s wife, Lucille Webster shows herself an expert comedienne, 
and Gregory Kelly, as the man from the hinterlands, amuses in his 
habitual way. The Tale of the Wolf, once seen here as The Phan- 
tom Rival, was less amusing than either Hay Fever or The Butter 
and Egg Man. ‘Though the comic give and take of Wallace 
Eddinger and Roland Young was excellent, the chief interest cen- 
tered in the surprising forecasts made in its dialogic methods. The 
plot itself and much of the comedy seemed dulled with age and out- 
worn. These Charming People, The Grand Duchess and the Waiter, 
and American Born, flying farther from plausibility, provide trivial 
and only passing amusements. Michel Arlen surrounds his inhab- 
itants of Mayfair with a stereotyped mortgage plot, and offers them 
some passable epigrams of which Cyril Maude and Edna Best make 
the most. Alfred Savoir in The Grand Duchess and the Waiter 
offers caviar to the Daisy Ashfords of the Monday Opera Club and 
what is known as “a star vehicle” to Elsie Ferguson. In American 
Born George M. Cohan waves the American flag without his accus- 
tomed speed or dexterity, and, though he is always worth watching 
on the stage, he does not quite save the day. 

The verisimilitudes that are recognizable in the theatre at its 
best have nothing to do with country or period. Nor are costumes 
any barrier to the dramatic verities they clothe. They can not be 
held accountable for the failure of The Buccaneer. The reason rests 
rather in the fact that Maxwell Anderson’s and Laurence Stallings’ 
play of the pirate Morgan wavered between artificial comedy and 
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“The main hall in a hacienda on the heights of 
Panama City. Evening. Late Summer, 1671.” 
Such is the setting for the first act of The Bucca- 
neer, a play by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence 
Stallings recently offered by Arthur Hopkins. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones contributed the settings; and, as 
this illustration suggests, he fairly revelled in the 
opportunity it afforded him for picturesque color 
and the recreation of a forgotten period. We note 
his characteristic economy in the use of detail. Yet 
each detail is theatrically telling, heightening the 
romantic atmosphere yet never obstructing the 
progress of the action. 














Dearest Enemy, a musical comedy recently mounted 
by John Murray Anderson, transports audiences 
back to the Manhattan of colonial and revolutionary 
days. One of Clark Robinson’s most ingenious 
adaptations of colonial architecture to the purposes 
of musical comedy is found in this sketch for the 
second act setting. Without traducing the architec- 
ture, he has adapted the great staircase of a Man- 
hattan mansion to enhance the colorful pageantry of 
colonial belles coquettishly defying British officers 
garbed in vivid uniforms. 
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romantic melodrama. As its characters were thinly sketched they 
did not have either a sufficient reality or interest to carry so slender a 
plot. In the scene at Whitehall alone the playwrights struck the 
high level at which they must have aimed. Only there, too, did their 
actors help them completely as when Ferdinand Gottschalk caught 
the Shavian Charles to perfection. Elsewhere, Estelle Winwood 
struggled valiantly with a dimly written Lady Neville, and William 
Farnum did all that he could do to undo whatever writing and gusto 
went into Morgan himself. The settings of Robert Edmond Jones 
were among the best he has done, and clamored for drama to no avail 
throughout the performance. Though this pirate Morgan of mod- 
ern concoction failed in taking New York, the pirate Macheath of 
Mr. Gay has been undaunted by his failure. He struts through the 
three acts of Polly at the Cherry Lane, and offers a far more robust 
pleasure than The Buccaneer afforded. Polly has not the rare 
charms of The Beggars’ Opera and the Cherry Lane has no Nigel 
Playfair to provide business for its songs, but the performance is 
adequate, and the real humors of the opera survive the barriers of 
time. 

Hamlet also survives in the Barrymore-Hampden production in 
spite of the fact that all of Mr. Hampden’s devoted study of the part 
and of the play, seems to carry it farther away from the realm of the 
aesthetic into the purely intellectual. Hamlet in Mr. Hampden’s 
hands is never thrilling, except when he is with Polonius. Then he 
has a wit unknown to most Hamlets. But elsewhere he has a for- 
bidding coldness and a deadening nobility. Ethel Barrymore’s 
Ophelia, particularly in the mad scenes, has an unexpected youthful- 
ness and an expected radiance. But the company assembled for 
their support is less than competent, save for Albert Bruning’s Polo- 
nius and Cecil Yapp’s First Gravedigger. Claude Bragdon’s set- 
tings borrow many manners without ever achieving success. 

One production of the month stands apart from the rest. In fact 
it stands apart in many ways from anything we have hitherto seen in 
our theatre, for in the matter of his use of crowd movements, of color 
and light and sound, and particularly in his dramatic use of a struc- 
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tural setting, Norman-Bel Geddes has broken new and untried paths 
in Arabesque. He has unwittingly been unfair to this play by Cloyd 
Head and Eunice Tietjens. He has swamped its fragile comedy of 
manners so that subtleties of dialogue and shadings in characteri- 
zation go unheeded. He has used the comedy, with its Arabian 
flavors, as a mere libretto for a pageant. He has seen it only in 
visual terms, as the designer turning director is apt to see his stage. 
But the beauty he culls from the innumerable levels of his setting, 
which serves as street, hill, or market place with equal ease, almost 
makes up for the manner in which he has sacrificed the play. Asa 
picture of truth it fades from sight, for its fidelity is to an idea, to an 
essence of truth, rather than reality. Yet its sculpture moves an 
audience in the theatre as much, if not far more, than the ordinary 
finger-prints of reality. Perhaps, because it is only another far rami- 
fication of realism, owing its hold to its illusion of truth. 


INTROIBO 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


ING to me 
S in silence 
A song of birth— 
A life 
A love 


And death. 


The song is life 
The life is love 

The love is death 
And death the dawn. 
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Carmencita is the title of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio’s new version of the Mérimée- 
Bizet opera, revitalized to no slight degree by the 
settings devised by Isaac Rabinovitch. Rabinovitch 
has flung across the entire width of the stage a 
platform of broken angles, and upon this platform, 
with the exception of two or three scenes, the chorus 
remains throughout the entire action, crouching, 
lying, swinging, singing, whispering, shouting or 
stilled into sudden and dramatic silence. Admirers 
of the young Russian praise his ingenious handling 
of levels, angles, lighting, problems all triumphantly 
solved by his mastery of architectural design. Stu- 
dents of the new arts of the theatre will be given 
the opportunity to judge of Rabinovitch’s achieve- 
ment during December and January when Mr. 
Morris Gest presents the Musical Studio at the 
Jolson Theatre in New York. 
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Devotees of Robert Louis Stevenson may be reminded by the accom- 
panying illustrations of his unforgettable essay on 4 Penny Plain and 
Tuppence Coloured, in which that gallant romanticist, with un- 
canny insight, seems to have probed the innermost secret of the 
fascination we experience from such “theatres” as these so sympa- 
thetically described by Velona Pilcher. 
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THE CHILDREN OF SKELT, OR 
CLOWNS AND ANGELS 
PRESERVED 


By VELONA PILCHER 


RE you aware, O playgoers of Nineteen-twenty-five, that you 
may—if you should be so gracious as to wish to—see an 
actual production of the plays most popular in London about 

one hundred years ago? Costumed, gestured, enscened, spoken and 
mounted with accurate archaism. For there was a wonderful game 
played by the children of England during nearly the whole of last 
century called The Juvenile Drama, or A Penny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured; and as a result of this pleasant pastime the current stagery 
surprisingly found itself recorded for posterity. So what antique 
performance, pray, will you have re-produced for your sport? Here 


is a snippet from the ample repertory: 


One o’Clock, or the Knight and the Wood Demon 
Timour the Tartar 

Death of Christopher King of Hayti 

Brave Cossack, or the Secret Enemy 

The Elephant of Siam, or the Fire Fiend 
Korastikan, or Prince of Assassins 

Three-fingered Jack, or the Terror of Jamaica 
The Wild Boy of Bohemia 

The Council of Ten, or the Lake of the Grotto 
The Pantomimical Ballet of Don Juan 
Dervise of Bagdad, or Harlequin Prince of Persia 
Cherry and Fair Star, or the Children of Cyprus 
The Miller and his Men. 
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Well—your choice? I shall pretend you have asked for the last on 
the list. But before the play begins we must review the rules of the 
game. 

Early in the nineteenth century it was agreed between certain 
printsellers and certain theatre proprietors that the printer should 
send his artist (or himself, if he was also an artist) to sketch theatrical 
performances. The characters in the play, their costumes, postures, 
and businesses; processions, tricks, transformation scenes, wings, 
drops, furniture, and all curious properties were sketched. As this 
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was done in the days before press photography it was excellent 
puffery. The finished drawings were then engraved on paper good 
for coloring and sold for a penny. Whether the first purchasers 
were grownups or children with paint-boxes, and in what order the 
various usages arose and became rules, are points not easily ascer- 
tained. But surely it was for the oldsters that the sheets began to be 
so splendidly and expertly illuminated and sold at double the plain 
price. And surely it was the youngsters who set the game rolling 
most merrily. The characters were cut out—given cardboard back- 
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bones—pasted on sticks that would slide about in front of drops and 
behind wings belonging to the play they characterized, and toy stages 
were contrived to accommodate such animations. 

Each play’s set of prints was accompanied by a book of words 
adapted thereto and bearing full stage-directions; big speeches from 
the play’s big scenes were spoken aloud. So the game emerged entire. 

Now the play favored above all others, and whose fame has so 
endured that its prints, which could be bought as early as 1813 and 
may still be bought today, is The Miller and His Men. Pretend, 
please, that we—you and I—are sitting on a nursery floor. The 
blinds are down. In the corner before us, shrouded by screens, is the 
toy theatre. Its little green curtain is framed by a stage-front of ap- 
palling pretension. Above the proscenium arch balance tiers of clouds 
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and hangings, processions and chariots, horses and lions and more 
clouds and more hangings. All this is supported by columns support- 
ing boxes supported by little green doors standing on the heads of the 
members of the orchestra who are being led by a violent and much 
mustached conductor. A row of oil lights shows us how gorgeously 
all this is colored, and their tiny wicks wiggle the faces of the ladies 
and gentlemen painted in the boxes. Knock...knock...knock.... 
For a moment the whole house shudders under this signal borne by 
its boards; the structure steadies; the orchestra begins to play a 
music-box under the stage; the green curtain jiggles up without any 
trouble and the performance is well under way. This opening scene 
is extremely effective, and is thus described in the book of words: 
As the Curtain rises, the Mill to be seen at work, and the small 
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Millers to descend the eminence on First Distance; the three Small 
Boats are seen to cross the river from opening on the Rock. The 
Large Boat with Miller, in set Piece, is to pass three times across the 
River, from right to left. All this is correctly accomplished while 
the small Millers sing a hearty song to the tune played by the music- 
box. Then Kelmar enters. He wears a purple coat and crimson 
breeches and stretches forth his arms, saying “Hal! ’tis sunset, and the 
mill at work; Grindoff, the miller, appears to thrive; he was my 
tenant once, now he is my landlord. But here comes Claudine.” So 
she does, sliding on in green sleeves and a crimson skirt and one 
arm outstretched. The two talk together and Claudine tells Kelmar, 
her parent, that she loves Lothair and not Grindoff, though both 
these gentlemen are—as Grindoff himself says when he enters—in 
love with the same object. The next scene is in the woods, with 
many wings of tree trunks, among which the plot thickens. Next 
we are in Kelmar’s pink and red cottage, with Grindoff and 
Kelmar discovered sitting until Count Friberg enters, saying “How 
is it I find you in this poor cottage—you that was (sic) once the 
richest tenant of my late father.” “Oh, sir,” answers Kelmar, “that 
is a frightful story.”” So is this, and when the curtain falls on the 
first act Claudine is going to be captured and the Count murdered 
by Grindoff (who is really a robber) and Lothair is secreted in the 
villain’s cavern disguised in an orange apron and a lavender cap 
acock. Soon the second act begins. It is terrific. Most of it takes 
place in a cavern strewn with sleeping robbers, pink boxes and 
barrels, red swords, green carbines, blue pistols, and a purple powder 
magazine. Into all this comes Grindoff, carrying Claudine, and then 
comes Ravina the Villainess, mistress of Grindoff, saying “Now to 
give the poison to my rival,” but Lothair enters, saying “Hold! Is 
this the way to treat a helpless female confined here by the Miller!” 
Lothair persuades her to kill Grindoff instead. And now for the 
tremendous tenth and last scene! Enter Ravina with a torch, saying 
“My work is nearly accomplished; from this spot I can see Lothair’s 
signal, which will hurl the Banditti to instant destruction.” Then 
enter and exit many men fighting, and then “buzz... sizzzzle . 
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BANG!” ... Shrieks .. . fumes of smoke rise from the four wings 
while a drop drops quickly . . . and through the fire and brimstone 
we discern a hideous sight—the wicked mill exploded—its wind- 
wheels in splinters—and bits of Banditti whirling through the lurid 
air. 

Will you choose to see more of this repertory extraordinary, this 
ancestral tomfoolery—O pretending playgoers of Nineteen-twenty- 
five ? 

Many years ago there came to the print-room of the British 
Museum a child of this theatre, a gentleman full of years, bearing 
with him for deposit in the name of the nation eight gigantic volumes 
of juvenile dramatics. The prints are meticulously arranged and 
under many of them—those most gorily illuminated—you may see 
pencilled “Col. by R. T.” And although that was thirty-nine years 
ago he has been heard of ever since. The reading-room and the 
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print-room know him as a very old gentleman who always says when 
he leaves—“This is my last time here, sir.” The print-sellers and 
Mr. B. Pollock, the print maker, know him as a collector who is 
always and always collecting toy theatre prints.... But letters reach 
him not, and all I can discover of this legendary Londoner is that 
R. T. stands for Ralph Thomas, that if he lives today no man knows 
just where, and that if you turn the big pages of those eight books he 
made up your imagination will mount you a mental performance of 
any piece you like. 

Four of these volumes are filled with the works of W. West, who 
fathered all this innocence, and who published in 1811 a pompous 
sheet which announced itself—along a scroll unfurled by clowns and 
angels—as West’s Catalogue of Original Tragic, Fancy and Comic 
Characters as performed at the Theatres Royal Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, Lyceum, Surrey, Astley’s, Sadler's Wells, & &. Above 
this soars a lesser scroll announcing that Encouragement Promotes 
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Ingenious Performances. How brave was the love of spectacle in 
those days! Turn the crackling pages and see:—sheets of ghosts, 
swords, skeletons, grave-stones; wings—wanton wings—of half-a- 
house, a third-of-a-horse, and of entrances and exits such as only 
clowns and angels could negotiate; double sheets of demons, fairies, 
gnomes, false-faces; quadruple sheets of processions for funerals, 
coronations, Roman triumphs, and the Lord Mayor’s Procession by 
Land; and sheets of oddments so assembled that ships sail into fields, 
castles sit upside-down on sofas, and mighty forests emerge leaves 
first from chairs. But turn the pages, turn. Do not miss any of these 
creaturely items that the Catalogue names—new plate of pantomime 
tricks, ditto miniature equestrian combats, plate of theatrical robbers, 
ditto small theatrical combats, ground pieces, horizons, plate of small 
sea waters and boats, ditto fairy cars, ditto magic characters, new 
plate of good and evil genies. ... (Not to mention all the splendid 
large portraits of favorite players in their favorite roles, which were 
the most popular prints of all but were not part of the toy theatre 
proper.) Still turn over, on past West, whose excellence we shall 
not meet again except when his plates reappear under the name of 
other printers, and on into the last four volumes filled with his 
fellows. These are many, and best and biggest among them are the 
Skelts—M. & B. Skelt of Swan Street, Minories. Their broad boldly 
designed pictures flourished exceedingly, and by their name the 
game has come to be most known because under them it became 
most extensively played. 

And now turn away from the museum entirely and consider later 
days. The game went on; sheets were sold bearing such names as 
Park, Webb, Green and Lloyd—printers who sometimes made new 
plates and sometimes re-worked old copper ones bought or inherited 
from their masters. And of these plates many eventually fell into 
the hands of Redington of Hoxton Street, Shoreditch; and his plates 
and shop fell into the hands of one Mr. B. Pollock because he be- 
came enamoured of Miss Redington when buying penny-plains from 
her in his youth, and so married her, and so inherited the entire 
juvenile drama trade of England. 
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Which brings us back to The Miller and His Men. 

A few days before Christmas last I mounted a bus for Shoreditch, 
entered the Theatrical Print Warehouse in Hoxton Street, passed 
the time of day with Mr. Pollock the printer, passed more time of 
day with the Misses Pollock the hand-painters of the pictures that 
go for twopence, and admired the new Christmas transformation 
scene so festively making a peep-show of the warehouse window. 
Then I set to work, studied the titles of the twenty-four dramas and 
four pantomimes in the present-day Pollock repertory, toyed with 
their prints*, and at last left. I remounted the bus accoutred with one 
wooden playhouse complete with curtain, footlights and trap-door; 
one bundle of such accessories as attachable stage-front, tin slides, 
thick cardboard for wings and scenes, and thin cardboard for char- 
acters; and one set of twenty-one penny prints and a fourpenny book 
of words of The Miller and His Men. I presented all this to a 
friend aged six or seven and was a few days later invited to the per- 
formance described. Nor is there any reason to suppose that this 
performance was essentially different from last century’s. Mr. 
Pollock works from transfer prints taken from the original copper 
plates in his possession, and I saw that the plates for this particular 
play were marked “Green,” and dated 1835. 

But the children, the nurselings of this Skeltic school—they have 
changed. Customers today are usually grown-ups from up-town, 
or old fashioned parents in Scotland and America who order a 
playhouse by post. And that long line of little children with coppers 
is ended. Without such royal patronage how shall this ancient trade 
live on? Its toys are dusty with desuetude. Yet one fine day— 
though many years ago, even before the mythical R. T. deposited his 
relics in the museum—there was a commotion in this very Shoreditch 
shop. And the little particles danced in the sunny air... surely... 
when this very Mr. Pollock received the visit of the pleasant-spoken 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Ha!—as the characters must have cried 
when he entered—Here is a customer indeed! The greatest of all 


* A complete set of these has recently been presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven. 
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these children, and most loyal. No changeling he, but “a true child 
of Skelt,” as he called himself proudly, confessing how furiously he 
shopped in his nonage (you remember he was born in 1850) 
and even secretly played the game during his teens. “In this roll- 
call of stirring names,” he says—listing his favorites and including 
of course The Miller and His Men—“you read the evidence of a 
happy childhood.” 

And there is evidence all through this record of play-production 
in England about one hundred years ago of a happy unlettered child- 
hood of the art of staging—delighting in the pictorial, rejoicing in 
the plastic, feasting on color and movement and pantomime and 
fantastic foolery. Tomfoolery, most of it, yes; this was not an age 
of theatrical nicety. But when the literary half of this pastime— 
the melodrama half—was well nourished in the brain of an imag- 
inative writer there emerged such natural maturities as Treasure 
Island and Kidnapped. ‘Then what of the non-literary half—the 
pantomime? Its developments are abortions—malformations—pain- 
ful sights like twentieth-century Christmas pantos, and last mid- 
winter’s stagery of the Dream at Drury Lane. Yet the Harlequinade 
more wisely directed might have risen to fashion such wonders as 
Petrouchka and La Boutique Fantasque and Children’s Tales. For 
all good clowns are made of gold, and angels are immortal. 
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“Children of Skelt” delighted in simple, wholesome melodrama, in 
sharply contrasted virtues and villanies. Scenes of vicarious slaughter 
and carnage were especially appealing to their vigorous and unspoiled 
imagination, as this scene from The Invasion of Russia indicates. 
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In his stage career of some thirty-four years, Lester Loner- 
gan has played about seven hundred parts, ranging from 
Charley Knox in Muldoon’s Picnic to the title role in 
Hamlet. One of his notable creations was the Counsel for 
the Defense in John Barrymore's production of Galsworthy’s 
Justice. In Brieux’s Accused, in which he is now playing, 
Mr. Lonergan proves himself one of the finest character 
actors of the American stage. 














CHARACTER ACTING 


By STARK YOUNG 


VERYBODY has a sense of the difference between the two 

directions that acting takes, one implying the projection of the 

actor’s self in terms of a character and situation, the other the 
creation of a distinct dramatic character with the actor as a medium. 
Under the first class come most of the heroes and heroines and many 
secondary personages in a drama, those who pass merely as figures 
out of life and not as “characters.” Acting these parts may be 
described as acting straight from the actor’s self. The actor creates 
the moods, passions, responses of the character but creates these 
more from within himself than by external details. That is to say, 
he draws on his sympathetic imagination to realize and present the 
soul, at any given moment, of the person that he enacts, but does not 
have to undertake so much the creation of an outside more or less 
different from his own, an appearance, a make-up. It is his visible 
self, objectively seen, that he puts into the person’s place. The actor’s 
own looks, his own imaginative feelings, are the pigments out of 
which the personage of the play is painted. The simulation that he 
employs is inward, proceeding from emotional states, whose medium 
of expression is the actor as he appears in life. 

The other kind is character acting. In this the actor creates out 
of his self and out of mimicry, make-up and type resemblance, a 
dramatic character, characters like the miser, or tramps, cranky old 
ladies, beggars, irate fathers, traditional curates, Irishmen and the 
like. Out of himself as a medium he creates a personage who is dis- 
tinctly diverse, who is arranged, objectively seen, shaped up. 

Of the first type in the supreme ranks come such actors as Duse, 
Bernhardt, Grasso, Edwin Booth and in their varying degrees of 
importance players like John Barrymore, Jane Cowl, Winifred 
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Lenihan, Ethel Barrymore, Helen Gahagan, Rollo Peters, Eva le 
Gallienne, Morgan Farley, Helen Chandler and others. 

Of character actors we have players like Haidee Wright, Ou- 
spenskaya, David Warfield, Coquelin, George Arliss and an infinite 
number of others past and present, who play everything from dream- 
ing Celtic poets to drug fiends and French noblemen. And we must 
class as character actors players like Helen Hayes with her flapper, 
or Glenn Anders with his Western rough, although they are really 
acting more or less straight and are limited to one type of character, 
which they arrive at by their own resemblance to it. 

That David Warfield is a character actor everybody knows. If 
he is to be the hero of a play, the center of our attention and poignant 
response, he must be so in terms of an old music master, a pathetically 
humorous East Side auctioneer, or Shylock, the victim and focus of 
Shakespeare’s romance and irony. Nobody thought of Jefferson out- 
side of some eccentric or highly special skin, to everyone he was 
Rip Van Winkle, old Caleb or Bob Acres. Nobody goes to see 
Ruth Gordon save as the lovable, confounded or blurred and silly 
creature that she creates from one play to another. But there are a 
host of actors whose case is not so clear. About many actors people 
are confused when they try to decide why they are good or bad when 
they are so. It is not clear what their excellence is, or what is their 
promise or the occasion of their defeat. These players themselves 
would often be surprised to hear that they are essentially actors whose 
art prospers best within the patterns of characters. 

Miss Doris Keane, for example, is in essence a character actress. 
In these days when the theatre runs to common life in simple realism, 
without the lustre or heightening of epochs like Shakespeare’s, Con- 
greve’s or the theatre of Alfred de Musset or even Scribe or Sardou, 
Miss Keane needs a character part. Romantic character, with the 
glamour and vanity and wit, the lovely movement, the glittering 
line, the art of sitting, walking, wearing clothes, is what she must 
have. In the plain theatre or as a heroine like her daily self, she 
cannot fully employ her gift. There is some obstacle between Mr. 
Roland Young and his audience, some personal withholding, some 
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complication that obstructs the plan of the delicate, witty or poetic 
feeling of which he is capable. He needs the mask of a distinct 
character, of eccentricity, or comic exaggeration or whim, or at 
least some objective distance from himself before he can give us 
all he has. Mr. Roland Young, then, is a character actor at bottom; 
Miss Clare Eames may or may not be one, it remains to be seen. 
Her most sustained and best work so far has been in character, her 
Prossy in Shaw’s Candida stood out clearly and bitingly as her own, 
she was creating profoundly in terms of a part superficially removed 
from her. Mr. Lionel Barrymore’s three efforts of last season show 
how he can sink when he tries to give us himself, and at the same 
time what technical and laborious contributions he could bring to 
the study of a character part whose definite outline and external 
aspect were imposed upon him. Mr. Dwight Frye is a young char- 
actor actor of great promise; Mr. Richard Bennett is a character 
actor with much professional equipment and certainty to sustain his 
effects. Mr. Leo Carrillo, as his success in They Knew What They 
Wanted ought to show, is a character actor. And Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, as she grows older and suffers a decline from the freshness 
of her beauty into what in her case will be a beauty of personal 
quality and force, might well move toward the portrayal of char- 
acters; not always, but certainly from time to time. It would extend 
her stylistic scope and would allow her a greater use of her wit, 
which she now employs only in comic situations. 

There are players of another sort whom character acting might 
give their chance of success. To mention their names might be 
invidious, though we all know one or more of them. Their intention 
toward the theatre is admirable, they are excellent spirits and 
workers, they bring to a réle brains and the fruits of much study, 
but they seem never to land their effects. In many cases these players 
lack the magnetism, the control, the direct instinct or whatever it is 
that would carry their direct selves over the footlights, but they might 
be worthwhile in character, where our response to their presence on 
the stage is different from what it would be in a straight role, where 
our demands are less personal and of a different exaction, and where 
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resemblances or clever composition and device cau take the place of 
direct persuasion and a more personal appeal. 

To be set down as a character actor has nothing in it to chagrin a 
player or to cool him from the expression of his intense self. It is 
ultimately no less personal than the other sort of acting. The medium 
is arranged but the result proceeds, as it must in all art, from the 
artist’s self. And in the history of acting, especially before this epoch 
of ours in which there is such a mania for conscious self-expression, 
great actors were as often characters, as not, and supreme artists 
played all kinds of rdles with equal success; Garrick, for example, 
who portrayed a variety of parts from a London gentleman not unlike 
himself to a street hawker of tarts. We have also only to remember 
Moskvin’s pilgrim quivering with its truth, in that play of Gorki’s 
from the lower depths of life. Or there is Arliss’ Old English and 
his Duke of St. Olpherts with their style, their charm, their technical 
finality; or Ouspenskaya as the little German governess in The 
Cherry Orchard or as the peasant singer in The Brothers Karamazov, 
with her creation of beauty within the grotesque, her tragic edge and 
concentration, her perfect physical movement, balance on the feet, 
absolute timing, magnificent projection. Or Haidee Wright in the 
character study of Queen Elizabeth, that immortal thing in our 
theatre that cannot be forgotten, its high, pure beauty and solitude 
and grim, passionate force, and to sustain it, that inevitable, pure and 
perfect metrical scale in the reading. 

You find everywhere now a conception of acting as expression of 
the actor, as an exhibition of the actor’s emotions, his personality, 
his state of mind. Whereas obviously the point of acting is the 
expression of quality, idea, emotion, a dramatic moment. As the 
medium to express these, not to exhibit himself, the actor serves. 

But if some one who had considered the essential nature of acting 
should at this juncture say to me that the actor is always himself, 
and that he expresses every role he plays in terms of himself, and 
remains distinct from the person he enacts and not to be confused 
with him, I should say certainly yes. But if they amount to anything 
beyond merely interesting acquaintances of the stage, actors employ 
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this medium of themselves to express qualities, moments and ideas. 

If these debaters went further and said that such an actor as Bern- 
hardt, for example, is the same in every play, always very much 
Bernhardt with the same gamut of seduction, rage through tears, 
dying and so on, that she either overtopped and heightened every 
play she exercised herself upon or else dwarfed its scope for her 
own purposes, that she did all this and yet was a great actor, I should 
agree entirely. But I should say that in so far as Bernhardt refused 
to allow a play its meaning and in all plays did pretty much the same 
thing, she was a limited artist. As for her being always Bernhardt, 
there is nothing to be said; all actors can work only in terms of 
themselves. The trouble with Bernhardt was not so much that she 
was always only herself, but that her ideas were limited and always 
the same, the conceptions that she brought to her art. Bernhardt’s 
greatness as an actor, on the other hand, consisted in the completeness 
with which she could convert her own great self into theatrical terms, 
could, in sum, project herself into theatre. The quality and power 
of her was such that it presented not only herself, it had also the 
aspect of ideas. She was beauty, rage, seduction, death, as well as 
Bernhardt, and so exhibited not only herself but them. 

But there is something else to be said which concerns projection. 
The actor cannot merely exhibit either his personality, an idea or a 
dramatic moment. None of these becomes theatre until it is pro- 
jected over the footlights. Without this projection there is no acting 
at all, not even a dramatic personality. 

Together with the conception of acting as pretty much a matter 
of exhibitionism goes the idea that acting is not a conscious feat so 
much as a natural happening. The natural has fixed itself in the 
theory of acting, as it has done in gardens, painting, poetry and other 
arts, and acting as a conscious art, studied, arranged, as design, arti- 
fice, is denied. In many arts that obsession with the natural or that 
fear of the designed has already spent itself and passed. In acting 
it sticks faster, owing partly to the peculiar relation of acting to the 
human medium that it employs and the direct human material it 
deals in, and partly to the calibre of mind and culture devoted to 
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the theory and practice of the theatre. The appearance, in a piece of 
acting, of any style, formal, elaborate, archaic, symbolistic, or any 
but the materialistic (even though it achieved a triumph, as in 
Chaliapin’s Boris or Nijinsky’s Faun, or Charlie Chaplin), has very 
little effect on this naturalness notion, which remains the deadly same. 
Stated as theory, the idea seems too foolish to be credible, but you 
have only to use your ears and eyes to observe that most conversa- 
tion about acting and most criticism of it assumes such a point of 
view as a matter of course. 

But it is obvious, or ought to be, that the nature of all arts, poetry, 
painting, music, acting, architecture, rests on the same basis, their 
fundamental truths are the same. In all art the method, the form, 
the style, proceeds from the content, the idea to be expressed. If the 
quality of this content is formal, the expression is formal; if 
primitive, primitive; if realistic, realistic; eloquent, eloquent; and so 
on; a form is the natural body of the idea that it conveys; there are 
as many phases of the natural as there are motives to be expressed. 
Naturalness in the art of acting, then, is not a matter of what the 
actor naturally feels; it concerns the nature of what is to be expressed. 

Character acting would be of great help for the defects that derive 
from a limitation in the theory of acting as an art. Character work 
supplies problems farther away from the actor’s own immediate self, 
and so avoids sheer exhibitionism. It provides a distinct outline 
that is not the actor’s own, and that he must perceive and must 
create by definite means, objective and outside himself as well as 
subjective; and a part of this creation is the projection of the char- 
acter across the footlights to the audience. 

The actor nowadays is apt to be afraid of this business of pro- 
jection, partly because his offhand and casual theory obstructs his 
understanding and partly because he has seen the heavy-handed 
planting, as it is called, among actors of the old school, the deliberate 
landing of points in the lap of the audience. This frightens him, 
just as, in their turn, his blurring and incidental methods seem to an 
old timer not acting at all. 

A piece of character work gives such an actor something to chew 
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During her career with the Moscow Art Theatre Maria Ouspen- 
skaya played many character parts, large and small. Yet, due to 
the miracle of her creative art, each of her “bits” was transmuted 
into a complete characterization that remains indelibly engraved in 
the memory of her audiences. Her brief apparitions in Chekhov’s 
The Cherry Orchard were animated by a sort of disillusioned, heart- 
broken vivacity that cannot soon be forgotten. In Stark Young’s 
The Saint, in which she appeared for the first time in English, this 
actress again demonstrated the power of her art to overleap the 
dificult barrier of a foreign tongue. Madame Ouspenskaya is now 
teaching in the American Laboratory Theatre. 











David Vardi was formerly one of the notable actors of the 
Habima, the Jewish theatre in Moscow, which is probably 
the only theatre in the world in which the classic Hebrew 
language is exclusively spoken. ‘The larger portraits illus- 
trate his work in Ansky’s arresting drama The Dybbuk, 
which deals with a religious sect known as the Chasidim, of 
which he himself is a member. With Alice Lewisohn, Mr. 
Vardi is directing the first production of the play in English. 
It will be presented early in December at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 























David Vardi is a master in suggesting character without 
resorting to the obvious devices of the make-up box. Com- 
pare the man in real life with the two women depicted in the 
smaller portraits. ‘These amazing feats in characterization 
have been made without external aid. All is accomplished 
by gesture and expression and a complete mastery of psy- 
chology. The larger portraits illustrate the Jewish actor’s 
mastery of bodily plastique. Each gesture becomes the 
expression of a creative interpretation of the character he is 
portraying. 
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on, to attack. It is like scales for a musician, like drawing from the 
nude and from objects, which is good for any painter, however sub- 
jective and far from realism. Taking up a character quite far from 
himself could point the way for him to study his art more definitely, 
a process involving methods, craft, with clear problems, and not 
merely as a vague form of self expression; and it might thus help to 
sweep his head clear of some of the nonsense, now so current, about 
art as inspiration, as the visitation of angels and nervous fits, as 
pure impulse, cosmic creation, or divinely abysmal egotism. It could 
make him concerned not so much with showing himself off as with 
studying to see what he is and what he has got by way of acting 
endowments and perceptions. If he had to represent the voice of an 
old beggar, for example, he could listen better to his own voice and 
take it not so much as the voice that is his but as an instrument of 
his stage art. Likewise he might learn to study himself as stage 
material or medium. By supplying so concretely a problem to be 
converted into theatre terms character work might help him better 
to understand what the relation of the art of acting is to the indi- 
vidual, might make easier for him the technical security of attack 
that he needs, and the technical continuity or sustained projection. 
This would make the design of all his réles more solid and defined, 
even when he is not playing character parts at all, and such a 
solidity of design would tend to uphold him from performance to 
performance and make him less dangerously dependent on his self 
and his mood and less unequal and hit and miss. 

Character work cultivates the sense of imitation, the duplication 
of external details, a certain distinct articulation and mimicry. This 
mimicry is the healthful and sound base of the actor’s art, as the 
gift for seeing accurately the visible world about him is of the 
painter’s. It is related to the actor’s art as a musical ear is to the 
musician’s. It is the natural foundation of acting born in him, as 
pitch and harmony are a part of the musical endowment, and a sure 
sign of the talent that makes him a born actor though he may never 
be an artist. Mimicry is despised in acting these days as memory is 
in education. Actors who mimic well in low parts may be beloved, 
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but even in such cases most people prefer the exploitation of comic 
personalities rather than an extraordinary duplicate of some charac- 
ter different from the actor. Even when the actor’s style is pres- 
entational, which is to say when he presents the idea rather than 
reproduces the body of what he creates, the same thing holds; in 
his very elimination of likeness and exact imitation, he can work 
better for being able to reproduce what he wills, as even the most 
abstract of painters profits by commanding the exact forms which his 
eyes see in the world about him and which he avoids or restates, 
according to his desire and intention. 

Everyone who thinks of the matter at all agrees that acting with 
us is not very prosperous as an art. A play that calls more or less for 
a simple, individualistic identification of the actor with some part 
that he can easily think of himself as being or living, has a fair 
chance, plays like The First Year, Rain, The Poor Nut, for example, 
or What Price Glory. But any play that demands a sustained tech- 
nical security or that presents some elevation in quality or a peculiar 
style or mood, stands every chance of failure because there are no 
actors to present it. Any play apart from the common life is almost 
impossible to cast well and, if it is produced, is too often misjudged 
by the public because what it has in it gets no chance of expression. 
If you are interested in the theatre you turn, then, naturally, to our 
younger players, and consider what means there are by which their 
improvement may be furthered. They can study for movement, for 
voice, diction, of course they can develop an understanding of their 
material and illuminate the nature of their own art by culture in 
other arts, music, poetry, architecture. Experience with audiences 
or seasons of playing will give them much. But even for those 
players whose audiences may like them straight, and who very likely 
could not endure them in such efforts, work in character acting 
remains highly profitable as a school. 

Take Miss Helen Gahagan, for instance, a young lady picked up 
without any study to speak of, because of her beauty and intelligence 
and fine intentions, and cast with a full-fledged réle, and in that so 
highly praised by her reviewers and so agreeable to her audiences 
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that ever since she has been unable to step down into the shorter and 
less ambitious roles where she could acquire the mere business of 
her craft. She is played up for herself in every part, always herself. 
If Miss Gahagan had to play a bright-voiced, quick-talking little 
eccentric in a comedy, to take an easy illustration, she could learn 
more about her own voice, its use and range. Or if she played a 
stately old woman, a beggar, a dancer all flowing rhythm, or some 
melodramatic creature wicked to madness almost, whose effects 
depend entirely on intensity and violence! She might never suit such 
parts, might do them badly, might return to parts such as we have 
seen her in; but blessed with how much more knowledge of her own 
means and the nature of her task. 

Or we may take Miss Winifred Lenihan, who, by virtue of her 
mask, her serious nature, intensity and feeling, her self-confidence 
and hard labor, has achieved a considerable following and good 
moments in several performances. There are many kinds of charac- 
ter parts that would help Miss Lenihan, but the part that might be 
of most use, perhaps, would be one in which some distinct but not 
too appealing type had to hold the attention of the audience, with 
never an intense or emotional moment to carry her along, never any 
opening for the appeal of tears or numb suffering, but with the need 
always of an engaging voice, of impersonal craft, such as speed, cues, 
high spirits and a lively give and take with the players around her. 

Mr. Louis Calhern is a young actor who has held his place for 
several seasons in such plays as Cobra or Roger Bloomer in parts 
where he is the comely, well-dressed young man. This he succeeds 
in being. But he is not an actor at all, even in being just this. He 
would benefit by a good ugly make-up and sordid clothes, he needs 
to do a tramp or so, an old man, anything where he could see that 
what you need to do is to act something instead of merely being it. 

Mr. Walter Abel, with a poignant and sensitive temperament and 
a suggestive mask, needs experience in parts that will break up his 
stolid gesture and his constant subjective mood without the physical 
and vocal rhythm that can give it body. A hard and shallow villain 
to play would do him good, or an aged drunkard, a clown, a harle- 
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quin, parts with less mood and more sheer imitation and more the- 
atrical craft. This clown part, indeed, would be good for most 
players, especially if they had to cope with good, reliable, honest- 
to-God tricks, expert movement, mimicry, time sense and a feel for 
the audience, and could not for a moment turn the part, as they are 
apt to do, into the usual moony Pierrot of their poetic egotisms. 

That such players would or would not be willing to step from their 
direct personal appeal and essay these parts, or would be bad or 
good in them, or would not be given the chance by managers does 
not affect the point, which is that experience in character parts could 
teach them much about acting and about themselves. 

And finally a certain experience in character acting could go far 
toward cultivating the sense of wit or poetry in a player. The usual 
wit that we associate with the actor’s performance is a matter of 
points, of stresses and amusing situations supplied by the dramatist 
and exploited for what they are worth by the actor. At their best 
they are witticisms partaking of the nature of jokes or, at their worst, 
of gags. But the fullest and highest form of wit does not rely so 
much on special moments and is not exhibited so much in the exploita- 
tion of points as in a general conception that pervades a whole per- 
formance, something that is like a bath of light by which the 
perfomance is surrounded and from which it achieves a witty radia- 
tion. Within this whole there is a constant succession of points, a 
constant reference from the parts to the whole, a delightful succes- 
sion of perceptions that we discern in the actor, a witty comment, 
detail for detail, on the character that he is creating. What makes a 
performance of Laura Hope Crews so delightful even in a part that 
is not character, or of Mr. George Arliss in the Duke of St. Olpherts, 
is Our perpetual sense of the play of the artist’s mind on detail and 
the witty re/ation of this detail to life. For wit is a matter of percep- 
tion, of swift similarities, and character acting with its observation 
and records of traits and human details and the happy conveyance 
of such an observation supplies the chance for wit. Technique itself 
can be charged with wit, and the technically swift indication of what 
has been perceived can fill us with pleasure and delight. 
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By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE recent productions of Hamlet in modern dress may very 

well set us thinking, not of costume in the theatre, but of 

words and their treatment. For behind the attempt to mod- 
ernize the outward form of tragedy lies an assumption that Shake- 
speare’s words are no longer our words, and that his thoughts can 
only be made our thoughts by some approach to the conventions of 
our present life. The producer of the English modernized Hamlet 
was evidently convinced that modern life is in its nature undemon- 
strative, and that modern people must be casual, loose-limbed, self- 
possessed, and chatty. In his opinion, then, the modern rendering of 
a verse-play must be half-toned, suave, and conversational. There 
must be no “theatrical” movement in the action of the tragedy, and 
no “rhetorical” spirit in the interpretation of the lines. It was this 
modern conception of poetic drama in general, and not the moderni- 
zation of scene and costume, that truly distinguished the London 
Kingsway rendering from other renderings of Hamlet. Five min- 
utes after the rise of the curtain one had forgotten the clothes worn 
by the players—or rather one would have forgotten them, had not 
the players been so conscious of tweeds and satins in their diction. 
What did it matter that the incestuous King wore a purple silk dress- 
ing-gown and the old Gravedigger a dilapidated pair of corduroy 
breeches? What did it matter that the Queen puffed a cigarette and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Court sipped coffee? Very little, 
indeed. Of what account are such trifles? But it mattered that the 
lines should be slurred and blurred; that in the name of modernity 
a veneer of mental slovenliness should be spread over the perform- 
ance; that the wit which makes Hamlet the most amusing as well as 
the most moving of plays should have its edge blunted by hands-in- 
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the-trouser-pockets utterance. These are serious faults, and when 
they are committed in the name of modernity, they give us pause to 
think about ourselves. Are we indeed so untheatrical, so undramatic, 
so unpoetic as this? Are we so dull? Is there some tough and wiry 
substance in the fibre of our daily life that refuses to be woven into 
the fabric of dramatic imagery? Must we blush for passion, and be 
ashamed of eloquence? Are words no longer the music of the stage? 

I think the modernizers of Shakespearean performance miscon- 
ceive the nature of the theatre. They have perhaps been misled by 
the theories of relativity. They have followed Signor Pirandello too 
far down the path of dramatic speculation. It is legitimate to ex- 
amine all the processes of theatrical illusion and even to consider 
them metaphysically, as they are considered in Six Persons in Search 
of an Author. If anew light can be shed upon Hamlet by removing 
the tragedy from its traditional and often tawdry setting, well and 
good. But let us remember that an absolute conception of character 
is established in every true actor’s performance, and an _ absolute 
poetic conception is set up by every true utterance of aspeech. These 
are final values, and to question their finality is to abandon our stand- 
ards of taste. : 

At the same time it would be deeply interesting to witness an 
undress rehearsal of Hamlet in the guise of a stage play. Workers 
in the theatre know that rehearsals are often more satisfying, in an 
emotional sense, than finished performances. Especially this is true 
of the rehearsals of verse or imaginative drama. In the very effort 
of the actor’s creation of another world, without any external aids, 
there is a special appeal to the listener. So a Prince of Denmark, 
freed from his conventional full-dress trappings, may very well seize 
our imagination with fresh vigor. The bare walls of a frankly 
undecorated stage may well echo Shakespeare’s speeches with new 
significance. Decidedly, the best way of presenting Hamlet in mod- 
ern clothes is to present an undress rehearsal of the tragedy. For 
then all the pet illusions of the modernists are seen to be shattered. 
Hamlet insists on speaking his lines as they should be spoken from 
the stage, and not as they may be mumbled in the drawing-room. 
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Rosalie Stewart's production of Craig's Wife, George Kel- 
ly’s latest play, marks a distinct advance in this young 
American playwright’s mastery of dialogue. In this drama 
of unfinching irony he has left behind him the temptation 
to vaudeville humor which at moments marred the robust 
comedy of The Torchbearers. He is no longer content 
with the colloquial comic effects of The Show-Off. In 
Craig's Vife there is distinguished use of the spoken word, 
always pointing and accentuating character and situation. 

















of Vanity Fair 


As the recent production of The Call of Life, an early 
piece by Arthur Schnitzler, brilliantly demonstrated, the 
eminent Viennese playwright is a past master in the difh- 
cult art of dialogue. He never sinks into trivial colloquial- 
ism for its own sake, but by skilful selection elevates the 





seemingly unimportant into significance, weaving it without 
waste into the tapestry of his theme. 
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Gesture and movement have their full swing, instead of being arrested 
in mid-air by some supposedly modern convention. The setting of 
the drama takes free shape instead of being imprisoned within some 
mannered scene of the designer’s invention. 

Still we should be grateful to the modernists for their experiment. 
It is well to be convinced by proof positive that changing times and 
fashions cannot alter the permanence of words in the theatre. Dra- 
matic poetry must remain dramatic poetry, whatever befall. It can- 
not be turned into slang at a producer’s bidding. There is but one 
way of speaking it, the way of passion and understanding, not a score 
of ways depending on the movement of the centuries. The historian 
of our own dramatic age may record (not without irony) that the last 
effort of naturalism was an attempt to make Shakespeare naturalistic. 
It has palpably failed, and in the failure we have an inverted proof 
that naturalism is passing away. The young dramatist, standing 
before the strange procession of life, is already half-conscious of an 
impulse to clothe his drama in fanciful form. The wiseacres of the 
last generation seek to dissuade him from any such adventure. The 
newspaper men, with their base currency of style, adjure him to 
address his audience in the slang that it uses and understands. The 
theatrical managers, with their knowing nods of ripe experience, tell 
him that the days of literature are past. Another voice is heard 
whispering in the young dramatist’s ear, the voice of the modernist 
producer: “Come to my theatre,” says he, “and I will show you 
that even Hamlet must be naturalized in the modern manner, once 
it is clothed in modern dress.” The young dramatist goes to the 
modern producer’s theatre, and the modern manner means nothing 
to him. He looks in vain for symbols of reality in the midst of this 
desert of restraint and repression. He listens in vain for the melody 
of words, that everlasting symboi of which he himself begins to be 
conscious. This is the time for him to write his play, not in the 
words imposed upon him by the wiseacres, the shopkeepers and the 
pressmen, but in the emblems of wit and fancy. When new words 
and living words are spoken afresh from our stage, we shall no longer 
think of actual drama and “poetic” drama as two separate entities. 
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THE PAGEANT OF THE 


SHEARMEN AND TAILORS 


A Miracle Play Adapted by 
JOHN MASON BROWN 


The stage should, of course, be a wagon, arranged so as to offer an upper plat- 
form for the performance and a lower one for the dressing room. The actors, waiting 
their cues behind the curtains of the lower platform, should be members of a Guild; 
in fact, the Guild of the Shearmen and Tailors. The time should be Corpus Christi 
1534 or thereabouts, and the scene the streets of Coventry. The wagon should start 
on its slow course through the town at six in the morning and stop at every corner 
to offer its pageant. For though this is a Miracle Play, and treats of the Nativity, it 
has grown beyond the wishes of the Church, where it would originally have found 
shelter. Though it still teaches a Bible story to the townspeople of Coventry, it is 
not innocent of aiming to amuse at the same time that it instructs them, and many of 
its moments are tainted with secularity. A dramatist has wondered why suspicion 
never entered the passive heart of Joseph and has dared to present him in doubt. 
The Shepherds, with their humble offerings, are close to reality, and must have won the 
sympathies of the yokels of Coventry by representing them on the stage. Herod, 
succumbing to the familiar theatre weakness of pleasing the pit, has left mere human 
cruelty and conceit far behind him and grown into an exaggerated farce villain, whose 
entrances are cues for hisses and derisive laughter. And the ridiculous obsequiousness 
of the Messenger is only another element added for the sake of secular enjoyment. 
Where the playwright has departed most radically from the orthodox requirements 
of the Church is in his language. By forsaking the chaste Latin of the earlier liturgical 
dramas and substituting the language of the streets, he has added greatly to the popular 
appeal of his play. 

But the stage on which his play is to be acted today cannot be a wagon any more 
than the time can be the sixteenth century or the actors members of the Guild of the 
Shearmen and Tailors. The play itself remains, however. It is taken from the version 
made by a humble play-doctor of 1534, one Robert Croo, in fact, who doubtless com- 
bined in it some three or four earlier and separate versions. The play remains with 
its simple and episodic telling of the story of the Nativity. Its chief merit is the 
sincerity from which it springs, for behind all of its crudities and literary inequalities 
there is still a touching naiveté in its writing. In the present arrangement, made with 
an eye to present-day performance, the prophets have been omitted because they 
form the weakest contributions to the story and repeat rather than advance the action. 

The text has been cut and occasionally rearranged, but the dialogue remains close to 
the original, and wherever possible represents a simplification of the early spelling 
rather than any serious adaptation. 

Even without a wagon the play can still be done so that it holds as theatre. Its 
requirements in setting are as simple as the scenes it enfolds, and its costuming needs 
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as plain as the characters it introduces. A platform, canopied as the original wagon 
was canopied, might well furnish an adequate setting. But the use of a front stage, 
separated from a raised inner stage by steps and a curtain, is quite enough to keep the 
pageant in continuous motion. If the archaic flavor of the text is caught in the play- 
ing, and our sophistications are forgotten for an unstudied directness, the actors will 
have gone far in catching the winning simplicities of the original performance. But 
behind it all there must be sincerity and remembrance of the fact that a wagon under 
the blue sky of Coventry in 1534 once offered a sufficient scenic illusion to permit an 





audience to be moved by this telling of the Nativity story. 


SCENE 1 

(After a bell has tolled twelve times and 
a hidden choir sung Gloria in Excelsis, 
Isaiah steps before the curtains of the 

inner stage and speaks the prologue.) 

ISAIAH 

The Sovereign that seeth every secret, 
He saves you all, and makes you perfect 
and strong. 
And gives us grace with his mercy to meet. 
For now in great misery mankind is 
bound. 
The serpent hath given us so deadly a 
wound 
That no creature is able for us to release 
Till God’s anointment of Judea doth 
cease. 


Then shall much mirth and joy increase 
And the right root in Israel spring, 
That shall bring forth the grain of holi- 
ness ; 
And out of danger he shall us bring, 
Into that region where he is king, 
Which above all other far doth abound, 
And that cruel Satan, he shall confound. 


Behold, a maid shall conceive a child, 
And will get us more grace than ever 
men had, 

‘His mother, a maiden, nothing defiled. 
She is chosen to bear the Son, Almighty 
God. 

Lo, sufferers, now may you be glad, 

For of this maiden we may all be fain, 
For Adam, that now lieth in sorrows full 
sad, 
redeem him 
again 


birth shall 


Her glorious 


From bondage and thrall. 

Now be merry, every man, 

For this deed briefly in Israel shall be 
done, 

And before the Father enthroned, 

That shall gladden us all. 


More of this matter fain would I unfold, 
But longer time I have not here for to 


dwell. 
May that Lord that is merciful, us in his 
mercy hold 
For to save our souls from the darkness 
of hell; 
And to his bliss, 
He us bring, 
As he is 
Both Lord and King, 
And shall be everlasting, 
In secula seculorum, Amen! (The Choir 


breaks into the Gloria, the stage 
darkens and Isaiah disappears.) 


SCENE 2 
(At the conclusion of the Gloria, the bell 
tolls three times, and Mary is discovered, 
with the Angel Gabriel beside her on the 
inner stage.) 
GABRIEL 
Hail, Mary, full of grace! 
Our Lord is with thee! 
Above all women that ever was, 
Lady, blessedest must thou be. 
Mary (kneels) 
Almighty Father and King of Bliss, 
From all misfortunes save me now, 
For inwardly my spirit troubled is 
That I’m to be a mother, and know not 
how. 
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GABRIEL 
(Leaves Mary, who is bending low in 
prayer a moment later when Joseph 


GABRIEL 
Dread thee nothing, Maiden, of this; 
From Heaven above hither am I sent 
On a mission from that King of Bliss, 
Unto Thee, lady and virgin reverent, 
Saluting Thee here as most excellent, 
Whose virtue above all other doth so 
abound, 
Wherefore in Thee grace shall be found; 
For Thou shalt conceive upon this 
ground, 
The Second Person of God enthroned; 
He will be born of Thee alone; 
Without sin thou shalt Him see. 
Thy grace and thy goodness will never 
be gone, 
But ever live in virginity. 
Mary 
1 marvel sore how that may be. 
Man’s company knew I never yet, 
Nor never to know, swear I me, 
While that our Lord sendeth me wit. 


GABRIEL 
The Holy Ghost in Thee shall light, 
And shadow thy soul with virtue, 
From the Father thit is on high. 
These words, Turtle, they be full true. 
This child that of thee shall be born 
Is the Second Person of the Trinity; 
He shall save what was forlorn, 
And the fiend’s power destroy shall he. 


Mary 
Now, that this be the Lord’s will, 
His high pleasure for to fulfill, 
As His own hand-maid I submit me. 


GABRIEL 
Now blessed be the time set 
That thou wast born in thy degree! 
For now is the knot surely knit, 
And God conceived in Trinity. 
Now farewell, lady of mightiest grace, 
Bound for the Godhead now I leave. 


Mary 
May God thee guide in every case, 
And all my proudness may He cleave. 


enters.) 
JosEPH 


Mary, my wife so dear, 
How do ye, dame, and what cheer, 
Is with you this eventide? 
Mary 
Truly, husband, I am here, 
Our Lord’s will for to abide. 


JosEPH 
What, Mary! Who hath been here since 
I went— 
To rage with thee? 
Mary 
Sir, here was neither man, nor man’s 
even 
But only the sound of our Lord God in 
Heaven. 
JosEPH 


Say not so, woman, for shame, let be! 
Tell me, woman, whose is this child. 


Mary 
None but yours, husband so mild, 
And that shall be seen, awhile. 

JosePH 
But mine? Alas! Alas! Why say you so? 
Welaway! Woman, now I may go, 
Beguiled as many another is. 


Mary 
Nay, truly, Sir, ye be not beguiled, 
Nor with spot of sin am I defiled; 
Trust ye well, husband. 


JosEPH 
Husband, in faith! And that a-cold! 
Ah! Welaway, Joseph, as thou art old, 
Like a fool man may you stand 


And trust. 
But, in faith, Mary, thou art in sin; 


So much as I have cherished thee, dame, 
and all thy kin, 


Behind my back to serve me thus! 


All old men, example take by me, 
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How I am beguiled here may you see!— 

To have wed so young a child. 

Now farewell, Mary, I leave thee here 

alone,— 

For I will no more beguiled be, 

For friend or foe. (He leaves her.) 

Now because of this I am full sad. 

Never again can my life be glad. 

No farther may I go. (He lies down to 
sleep, Mary prays. Gabriel passes 
by Mary above, looking down on 
her and crosses to Joseph.) 


GABRIEL 

Arise up, Joseph, and go home again, 

Unto Mary, thy wife, who hath need of 
thee 

To comfort her like that thou be fain, 

For, Joseph, a clean maiden is she: 

She hath conceived without shame, 

The Second Person in the Trinity, 

And Jesus shall be His name, 

And all this world shall saved be; 

Be not aghast. (Gabriel exits.) 


JosEPH 
I thank Thee with heart 
full sad. 
For of these tidings I am so glad, 
That all my care away is cast; 
Wherefore to Mary I wiil in haste. 


Now, Lord, 


JosEPH 
(Returns to Mary.) 
Ah, Mary, Mary, I kneel full low; 
Forgive me, sweet wife, for now I know 
That I did thee misname. 
Mercy, Mary! While I live, 
Never, sweet wife, pain will I give 
To thee in earnest or in game. 

Mary 
Now, the Lord in Heaven, sir, He you 

forgive! 

And I do forgive you in His name. 


JosePpu 
Aye, truly, sweet wife, to you I say the 
same. 
But now to Bethlehem must I wind, 
And show ayself, so full of care; 


For were I to leave you thus behind,— 
God wot, the while, dame, how you 
should fare. 


Mary 
Nay, hardly, husband, dread you nothing ; 
For I will walk with you on the way. 
I trust in God, All Mighty King, 


To speed us right well in our journey. 


JosEPH 

Now I thank you, Mary, for your good- 
ness, 

That you my words will not blame; 
And since that to Bethlehem we shall 
us dress, 

Go we together in God’s holy name. 
(They circle the clear space of the fore- 

stage and exit.) 


SCENE 3 


(The Choir chants, and the bell sounds 

three times. The curtains of the inner 

stage part, and the First Shepherd is 

seen walking from the very back of it 

toward the audience.) 

Save my poor fellows and me! 

For I know not where my sheep nor they 
be. 

Now is it nigh the middest of the night, 

This night that is so cold. 

These weathers are dark and dim of light 

And of these fellows, have I no sight. 

But I will call to them with all my might; 

Full well my voice they know. 

What ho! Fellows! Ho! Ho! Ho! 

(The Second and Third Shepherds enter 

from one side of the forestage and cross 

to the central steps, calling as they walk.) 


SECOND SHEPHERD 
Hark, Sim! I hear our brother’s voice. 
That is his, I right well know, 
Therefore toward him let us go. (They 
cross the stage to the central steps, 
calling as they walk. The First 
Shepherd answers.) 
1 am right glad we have him found! 
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(They mount the stairs just as the 
First Shepherd greets them from the 
inner steps.) 
Brother, where hast thou been so long? 
When it is so cold this night! 


First SHEPHERD 
Ah, friends, there came this night 
A gust of wind that left me full sore 
affright. 
Then for to go where I knew not whither, 
I travelled on this lea hither and thither. 


THIRD SHEPHERD 
Brother, now we be past that fright, 
And it is far within the night. 
Full soon will spring the daylight. 
It draweth full near the tide. 
Awhile here let us rest, 
And repast ourselves of our best; 
Till that the sun rise in the east, 
Let us all here abide. 
(As they sit down on the steps to eat, a 
thin, bright ray of light shines down be- 
hind them. The Third Shepherd jumps 
to his feet.) 
THIRD SHEPHERD 
Brothers, look up and behold! 
What is yonder thing that shineth so 
bright? 
As long as ever I have watched my fold, 
Yet never saw I such a sight. 
Now is come the time our fathers have 
told 
When in the winter’s night so cold 
A child of maiden should be born, 
In whom all prophecies shall be fulfilled. 
First SHEPHERD 
So hath said the Prophet Isaiah 
That a child should be born of a maiden 
so bright 
In winter, near the shortest day 
Or else in the middle of the night. 
SECOND SHEPHERD 
Brother, well now hast thou spoken, 
Let us pray to give Him token 
Of the gladness in our hearts. 
Beloved God, most of might, 
We pray to Thee as it is right, 


That our grace it be to see that sight. 
(From off-stage voices swell into Gloria 
in excelsis. ) 


THIRD SHEPHERD 
Hark, they sing above the clouds so clear 
Never have I heard so merry a choir; 
Now, Gentle brother, draw we near, 
To hear their gentle harmony. 


First SHEPHERD 

“Gloria, gloria in excelsis,” that was their 
song. 

Now let us go and take us hence 

To worship that child of high magnifi- 
cence, 

That we may sing in his presence, 

“Et in terra pax omnibus.” 


(Gabriel enters. The Shepherds drop to 
their knees in wonder.) 

Gracious Herdsmen, 

Dread ye nothing, 

Of this star that you do see. 

For this same morn, 

God’s son is born 

In Bethlehem of a maiden free. 

So hie thee hither with all speed 

And see the Christ-child in His bed. 
(Gabriel beckons the Shepherds to leave. 
They arise, gather their belongings, and 
sing “As I rode out,” as they go.) 


SCENE IV 
(The bell tolls three times. Mary is dis- 
covered with the Christ-child in her arms. 
Joseph stands beside her.) 


Mary 
Ah, Joseph, husband, come hither anon, 
See my child, that is King of Bliss. 


JosepH (Kneels before Mary) 
Now welcome to me, King of Man, 
I take thee with all the homage I can, 
Thy sweet mouth here will I kiss. 


Mary 
Ah, Joseph, husband, my child waxes cold, 
And we have no fire to warm Him with. 
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JOSEPH 
Now in my arms Him shall I fold. 
(As Joseph reaches for the Child, the 
Shepherds’ song becomes audible. Soon 
they enter and bow low before Mary and 
the Christ-child.) 


First SHEPHERD 
Hail, maiden mother and wife so mild! 
As the angel said so have we found. 
(He advances to Mary) 
I have nothing to present thy child 
But my pipe. Hold! Take it in Thy 
hand. 
Much pleasure in it have I found. 
And now to honor Thy glorious birth 
Thou shalt-have it to give Thee mirth. 
SECOND SHEPHERD 
Now, hail to thee, Child, and Thy dame! 
(Advances to Mary.) 
For in a poor lodging here art Thou laid 
As the Angel who told us Thy name said. 
Hold, take Thou my hat on Thy head. 
Now of no weather hast Thou need to 
complain, 
Neither of wind, sun, hail, nor rain. 


Tuirp SHEPHERD 

Hail be Thou, Lord over Water and 
Lands, 

For Thy coming all make mirth. (Kneel- 

ing before Mary.) 

Have Thou my mittens to put on Thy 
hands. 

With no other present can I hail Thy 
birth. 

Mary 

Now, gracious herdsmen, 

For your coming 

To my child shall I pray, 

As He is Heaven’s king, 

To grant you His blessing. 

(The shepherds bow low and retire.) 


SCENE V 
(The bell is struck once. A great noise 
is heard outside. Then, seeming to push 
his way through the crowd, and speak- 
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ing before he is seen, the Messenger 
enters.) 
MESSENGER 
Silence, masters and barons of great re- 
nown, 
Silence, companions little and great, 
I command you to keep silent; 
Silence, so that the noble king Herod may 
here be present. 
In the name of Herod, Silence, I com- 
mand you. 
Herop (entering) 
Here am I, Judge and King of Israel, 
And the mightiest conqueror that ever 
walked on ground; 
For I am even he that made both heaven 
and hell, 
And by my mighty power hold up this 
world round. 
I am the cause of this great light and 
thunder ; 
It is through my fury that they such 
noise do make. 


My fearful countenance the clouds so 
doth encumber 

That oft times for dread thereof the very 
earth doth quake. 

Look ye, when I[ with malice this bright 
brand do shake 

All the whole world from the north to 
the south 

I may destroy with one word of my 
mouth. 


To recount unto you my innumerable 
substance,— 

That were much for anyone to tell; 
For all the whole Orient is under my 
obedience, 
And prince am I of purgatory and chief 
captain of hell; 
And those tyrannous traitors by force 
may I compel 
Mine enemies to vanquish and into dust 
them drive, 
And with a twinkle of my eye not one 
be left alive. 
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Behold my countenance and my color, 
Brighter than the sun in the middle of 
the day. 
Where can you have such a great succor 
As to behold my person that is so gay? 
My face and my fashion, with my gor- 
geous array,— 
He that had the grace always thereon to 
think, 
He might live always without other meat 
or drink. 


And thus my triumphant fame most high- 
est doth abound 
Throughout this world in all regions 
around, 
the father of that most 
mighty Mahomet; 
From Jupiter am I descended and cousin 
to the great God, 
renowned king 
Herod, 

Who hath all princes under subjection 
And their whole power under my pro- 
tection. 


Resembling 


And name the most 


And therefore, my herald, here, called 
Calcas, 
Warn thou every port where new ships 
arrive, 
Nor allow any strangers through my 
realm to pass 
Except for their passage do they five 
marks pay. 
Now speed you hastily, 
For they that will the contrary 
Upon a gallows shall hanged be, 
And, by Mahomet, of me they will get 
no grace! 
MESSENGER 
Now, Lord and Master, in all due haste, 
Thy worthy will it shall be wrought, 
And thy royal countries shall be passed 
In as short a time as can be thought. 


( Exit.) 

HeERoD 
Now shall our regions throughout be 
sought 


In every place both east and west; 

If any caitiffs to me be brought, 

It shall be nothing for their best, 

My realms shall be searched both far and 

wide, 

And as my subjects to my royal pride 

Strange caitiffs shall be brought in bond- 
age to my side. 


SCENE VI 


(The bell strikes once. 
covered seated on his throne. 
senger runs to him.) 


Herod is dis- 
The Mes- 


MESSENGER 
Hail, Lord Most of Might! 
Thy commandment was right; 
Into thy land is come this night 
Three kings with a great company. 


HEROD 
What make these kings in this country? 
MESSENGER 
They seek a king and a child, they say. 
HeErop (rising in rage.) 
Of what age should he be? 


MESSENGER 
Scant twelve days in full. 


HeERoD 
And was he so late born? 
MESSENGER 
So they told me, Sir, this same day in the 
morn. 
HEROD 
Now, on pain of death, bring them before 
me. 


Therefore, Herald, go with all speed, 
And bring those kings within my sight 
Before they find that all they need 
Is haste to save them from their plight. 
And in Jerusalem inquire more of the 
child, 
But I warn thee that thy words be mild, 
And that thou use both craft and wile 
So that the child and those three kings 
may be beguiled. 
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SCENE VII 


(The bell tolls three times. The cur- 
tains of the inner stage part. The First 
King is walking from the back when he 
meets the Second and Third Kings, who 
enter from different sides of the fore- 
stage. They bow low.) 


First KING 
To seek a child is my intent, 
Guided by the light that star has lent. 


SECOND KING 
From far above have I brought this, 
As present and tribute to the King of 
Bliss. 


Tuirp KING 
Sirs, I pray you right humbly 
That I may go with you in company. 
(They all kneel.) 
To Almighty God now pray we. 
That his precious person we may see. 


MeEssENGER (Entering.) 
Hail, Sir Kings, of high degree, 
Herod, king of these countries wide, 
Desireth to speak with all you three, 
And for your coming doth abide. 


First KING 
Sir, at his will we be right pleased. 
Hoping we will be appeased 
We will hie unto that Lord’s place, 
To see the Child that he may grant us 
grace. (They exit with the Messenger.) 


SCENE VIII 
(One striking of the bell. Herod is seated 
on his throne. The Messenger enters 
with the Three Kings.) 

MESSENGER 
Hail, lord without a peer! 
We have brought these three kings here. 


HeERop 
Sir Kings, as I am given to understand, 
A star hath guided you into my land, 
By reason of its beams so bright. 
How long is it, surely, 
Since of that star you first had sight? 


First KInc 
Sir King, the very truth to say, 
And to set your mind at rest, 
This same is the twelfth day 
Since it appeared to us in the west. 


HeErop 

Brothers, then there is no more to say, 
But with heart and will keep ye your 

journey 
And come home by me this same way 
Of your news that I might know. 
You shall triumph in this country, 
And with great concord banquet with me, 
And that Child myself I then will see 


And honor Him also. 


SECOND KING 
Sire, your commandment we will fulfill, 
And humbly obey ourselves thereto, 
You may be sure that we will 
Bring the Child before you, Sire, 


Being certain you will Him admire. 


HEROD 
Your passport is for a hundred days, 
In which you may trace full many ways. 
Your wanderings shall be free of com- 
mand 
While you seek a King within my land. 


Tuirp KiNG 
Now, farewell, king of high degree, 
Humbly of thee we take our leave. 


H ERoD 
Then adieu, sir kings, all three, 
And while I live be bold of me, 
There is nothing in this country 
But for your own you shall it take. 
(The kings bow low before Herod, and 


are shown out by the Messenger.) 


HEROD 
Now these three kings have gone their 
way, 
Unwisely and unwittingly have they 
wrought. 
When they come again they shall die that 
same day. 
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SCENE IX 
(The bell tolls three times. Off-stage 
the choir chants Gloria in excelsis. At 
its conclusion the bell sounds again. Mary 
is seated, with the Christ-child in her 
arms. Joseph stands beside her. The 
Three Kings kneel on the steps before 
them.) 
First KING 
Hail Lord, who all this world hath 
wrought! 
Hail God and Man together made! 
To Thy lowly stable here 
A cup of gold thus have I brought, 
Tokening Thou art without peer. (He 
rises, presents his gift, and returns to 
the steps.) 
SECOND KING 
Hail be Thou, Lord of high Magnifi- 
cence! 
Tokening of priesthood and high dignity 
of office 
To Thee I offer a cup full of incense 
For it behooveth Thee to have such sacri- 
fice. (He places the cup at Mary’s 
feet and returns to the steps.) 
Tuirp KING 
Hail be Thou, Lord long looked for! 
I have brought Thee myrrh for mor- 
tality. 
Into knowledge shalt Thou mankind re- 
store, 
Mankind which will live by Thy death 
upon a tree. (He presents his gift.) 
Mary 
God have mercy on you, kind Kings! 
The guiding of the Godhead hath brought 
you hither! 
For these provisions which to my sweet 
Son you make, 
He will give you blessings when you your 
road retake. (The choir breaks into 


Gloria.) 


SCENE X 
(The bell sounds, and the Three Kings 


enter on the inner stage.) 


First KInG 
Sir Kings, after our promise 
We needs must to Herod go. 


SECOND KING 
Brothers, our travels have been long and 
hard, 
And now I feel the need of rest, 
Though it doth our speed retard. 


Tuirp KING 
Let us all rest awhile upon this ground. 
May the grace of the Sweet Child save 
us all sound. 
(The Kings have reached the steps. Here 
they lie down, and sleep. Gabriel ap- 
pears to them.) 


GABRIEL 
King of Taurus, Sir Jasper, 
King of Araby, Sir Balthasar, 
Melchior, King of Aginar, 
To you now am I sent. 
For dread of Herod go you westward 
home. 
Into those parts, when you come down, 
You shall be buried with great renown. 
The Holy Ghost this knowledge hath 
sent, 
(Exit. The Kings awaken, rubbing their 
eyes.) 
First KING 
Awake, Sir Kings, I pray you... 
For the voice of an angel I heard in my 
dreams. 
SeEcOoND KING 
That is full truth that you do say, 
For he rehearsed our names plain. 


Tuirp KING 
He bade that we should go down by the 
westward 
For fear of Herod’s dread betrayal. 


First KinG 
May the Child we have sought guide our 
way. 
Now farewell, the fairest of men, 
And thanks on high for our meeting to- 


day. 
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The perambulating wagon-stage used in the Coventry Nativity plays 
carries us back to the days when Thespis and his fellow-performers 
—if Horace is to be believed—toured Attica in a cart, and it car- 
ries us forward to our own days when such organizations as the Jitney 
Players tour New England in a Ford. This engraving, taken from 
Sharp’s Coventry Mysteries, indicates the manner in which such a 
play as the Pageant of the Shearman and Tailors was originally 
presented. It is evident that there could be but slight attempt at 
scenery, yet costumes and properties were given detailed attention. 
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This early woodcut, from a Horae printed by Verard about 1490, 
depicting the Shepherds presenting their gifts to the Infant Christ, 
illustrates the mood of the Coventry Nativity plays. 
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SECOND KING 
Now farewell, Sir Jasper, farewell to 
you now! 
Farewell, Sir Balthasar, to you do I bow. 


Tuirp KING 
Now He that made us meet on plain, 
And offer to Mary in her stable, 
May He give us grace to meet again 
All together in heaven. 
(The Three Kings bow low. The First 
King exits to the left. The Second and 
Third Kings descend the steps to the fore- 
stage, bow low again, and walk slowly 
off, the Second to the right, the Third to 
the left, as the lights dim off.) 


SCENE XI 
(The bell strikes once. Herod is seated 
on his throne. The Messenger runs in 
and, trembling, hurls himself before 
Herod.) 
MESSENGER 
Hail, King, most worthy in the world, 
Hail, maintainer of courtesy throughout 
the world! 
These three kings for whom thou sent, 
Who should come again before thee here 
present, 
Another way, Lord, home they went, 
Forgetful of their promise. 
(Herod jumps to his feet in rage.) 


HeErRopD 
Another way? Out! Out! Out! 
Have these foul traitors done me this 
deed? 
1 stamp! I stare! I look all about! 
If I could take them, I’d burn them at 
the stake! 
I scream! I rave! And now I do run 


wild! 


Yea! And that child of Bethlehem, I 
shall have his head! 


Mark you, Sir messenger, I would fain 

Find all young children of this country 
' dead, 

By the quick sword to be slain! 

Now thus have I sworn, for you shall go 

Working my will both day and night, 

With all my soldiers’ might. 

Then fain will I trip like a doe 

When the dead be brought before my 

sight. 


SCENE XII 
(Joseph and Mary, with the Christ-child 
in her arms, are discovered. Gabriel is 
speaking to them.) 


GABRIEL 
Mary and Joseph, unto you I say 
A sweet word from the Father of Right. 
Out of Bethlehem into Egypt go thy way, 
And take with you the King, full of 
might, 
For fear of Herod’s wrath. (Exit.) 


JOSEPH 
Arise up, Mary, hastily and soon. 
©ur Lord’s will needs must be done, 
Like as the angel bade us. 


Mary 
Meekly, Joseph, my noble spouse, 
Toward that country let us repair, 
In Egypt to some hidden house, 
God grant us grace to come safe there. 
(They rise to go. The Gloria swells out 
from backstage until it reaches a solemn 
“Amen.” At its conclusion comes a heavy 
tolling of the bell, and the lights of the 
auditorium come on.) 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, of all places, is publishing the 
Confessions of an Actor by John Barrymore—an extraordinary 
human document, and one which no one but an actor could have 
conceived. Like so many artist-authors, Mr. Barrymore revels in the 
sounds of his sins. He seems to enjoy them more, in fact, than anything 
else in his youth, except his associations with his remarkable grand- 
mother, Louisa Lane. He is dramatically analytical, but he is not quite 
enough of a psychologist to distinguish between the faults which are normal 
to the adolescent boy and those which mark the beginning of the unusual 
in character. “I mean to be frank,” he says, and you do not doubt his 
meaning. “I don’t mind recording that I look upon myself as something 
of a grafter. As a boy, I was a little more fruitful in untruth than my 
contemporaries. Also I went in for theft. I stole my grandmother's 
jewels and hid them. Before this, I had pilfered money from the other 
members of the family. I carefully hoarded it till I had enough to buy 
a rosary for a symmetrical lady in Philadelphia, many years my senior, 
with whom I fancied myself in love. What strange inroads religion makes 
into the minds of the young!” Mr. Barrymore would, no doubt, be 
immensely disappointed to be told that more than half of our good, aver- 
age male citizens would begin their biographies like that. For these are 
only the adolescent strivings of the possessive individual toward a per- 
sonal shape, considerably exaggerated, of course, by time and a vivid 
imagination. When Mr. Barrymore goes on to talk about himself as an 
actor, however, there is something of more importance in his self-portrait, 
as everyone who has watched his career on the stage will recognize— 
something rightly, tragically understood about the actor who is a creative 
artist, and his unfortunate position in our standardized, long-run theatre. 
“T am by nature and by the grace of God a very indolent person. Act- 
ing is a profession that requires infinite and intensive labor and patience, 
particularly in the creation of a character and the projection of a play. 
Because of my virtue of laziness, I have had to work doubly hard when- 
ever I have accomplished anything at all in the theatre. There is creation 
in the rehearsal period. Ever since I was a boy and wanted to be a painter 
I have had the urge to be a creative artist. In spite of the handicap of 
my laziness, that still holds. But when a production gets set and one 
must go to the theatre six nights and two afternoons a week to repeat the 
same part, there is danger that after a certain time, even with the best 
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With Willem Mengelberg conducting and Wanda Landowska at 
the harpsichord, the League of Composers is soon to essay the first 
American performance of Manuel de Falla’s El] Retablo de Maese 
Pedro. This composition by Spain’s eminent contemporary com- 
poser is a musical interpretation of Don Quixote’s visit to the inn 
stable, where a performance of puppets is in progress. Remo Bu- 
fano, to whom has been confided the intricate task of providing 
puppets for El Retablo, is making a double set: one of the puppets 
themselves and another of the Knight and Sancho, which will re- 
place living actors. Singers are to be concealed for the performance. 
Every type of marionette will be utilized: those manipulated from 
above, those from below and those by hand. Mr. Bufano is re- 
sponsible also for the puppets so effectively used in Rostand’s The 
Last Night of Don Juan as produced at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. 
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DON QUIXOTE SANCHO 


These diagrams tor Don Quixote and Sancho indicate the intricate 
technical problems to be successfully solved and the variety of ma- 
terials to be used in the construction and characterization of “‘prac- 


tical” puppets. 
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intentions in the world, and with the most loyal and encouraging support 
of an audience, one may become stale. To play one part eight times a week 
is too much for any actor. If he is to have variety and freshness for his 
audiences, then he should have different material to work with. The only 
part that I have ever played that is always fresh to me is Hamlet. It is 
= a stark, blazing, glorious part, and he has such deathless things to 

! People I meet so often ask me why I stop a play in what seems to them 
rd middle of the run and while there is still a demand for seats at the 
box office. It is not easy to explain, but it is because I lack something that 
is a very valuable quality for an actor to possess. Not even the promise of 
great returns can force me to cart myself, Hamlet and a lot of scenery 
around and play wherever they will let me.” 


The tearing down of the old Academy of Music has brought into print 
records of interesting productions made during its long history. And in 
almost all published accounts appears the statement that the elder Sothern 
played there in Shakespeare. Mrs. W. S. Case, of Hartford, who loves 
the theatre and is full of recollections of the American stage of earlier 
days, writes to correct this error, and gives in her letter an interesting 
picture of E. A. Sothern and of the theatre of his day. “Probably, in his 
early days as a ‘barnstormer’ in England, when he was getting the inten- 
sive training that was undergone by the old-time actors, Mr. Sothern did 
appear in Shakespearean plays in support of some provincial star. I think 
he came to this country to play opposite Matilda Herron in Camille; but 
that was before even my day, and I am not positively certain about it; 
but I do know that, after making his great success as Lord Dundreary, in 
the deadly stupid ‘comedy,’ Our American Cousin, he played the part 
year in and year out, as Joseph Jefferson played Rip Van Winkle. Mr. 
Sothern tried hard to break away from this one part career, and occa- 
sionally appeared in David Garrick, and he tried a play called Brother 
Sam, and one by H. J. Byron, entitled The Crushed Tragedian. Here, 
in the part of a broken-down actor, he hoped to score as big a hit as in 
Lord Dundreary, but he never did. Broadly speaking, you may say that 
the elder Sothern played nothing but Lord Dundreary, with occasional 
breathing spells of David Garrick, from the mid-sixties on to his death, 
which occurred, I think, in the early eighties. I saw him twice as Lord 
Dundreary, and once in The Crushed Tragedian. Mr. Sothern was a 
perfectly trained, experienced actor, and an inspired eccentric comedian. 
Nothing more amusing, more finished, more perfect in its kind, than his 
Lord Dundreary can be imagined. He was, off the stage, a distinguished 
looking man, of the lean greyhound English type, tall and graceful.” 
E. H. Sothern verifies Mrs. Case’s contention and says in a letter to 


THEATRE Arts, ‘My father played Othello at the Academy about 1875, 


I think. William J. Florence was Iago and Lotta Crabtree was Desde- 
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mona. The performance began seriously but soon became farcical. The 
three comedians could not long be serious. It was for a benefit.” 


It is the policy of the Dallas Little Theatre to alternate a comedy and a 
serious play without any special regard to where the plays come from as 
long as they are good plays and worth doing. In the past years this 
policy has resulted in the production of about an even number of foreign 
and American plays. It is an interesting comment on the growth of our 
American dramatic literature that, with one exception, all of the plays on 
the list this year are by American writers. The opening bill is Charles 
Brooks’ Wappin’ Wharf, that “‘Frightful Play of Pirates” that is winning 
its way to the hearts of all gay theatres. Then Shaw's Candida, followed 
by Stark Young’s The Saint, Edna Ferber’s and George S. Kaufman's Old 
Man Minick, and Eugene O’Neill’s dnna Christie. Lewis Beach’s The 
Goose Hangs High is the last on the list. With more definite intention, 
the Studio Players of Minneapolis, under the direction of Louise Holt 
and with the cooperation of Carlton Miles, are planning an historical cycle 
of American plays, given as nearly as possible in the manner of the 
criginal production, not only in regard to costume, music and scenery, but 
with the old lighting and the old style of acting. The plays chosen for this 
cycle include Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, dated 1787; Fashion, dated 
1845; Hazel Kirke, dated 1880; and Sun Up or The Square Peg, dated 
1925. This manner of creating background for our present day drama 
is well worth while,in a theatre that has as little tradition as our own. 
For those who believe that there has never been so good and so hopeful 
a day in the American theatre as to-day, the historical study will be not 
only informing, but inspiring. And those who think our theatre has lost 
its dignity will do well to compare the plays in Minneapolis and in Dallas. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology has issued an invitation to a 
Conference on the Drama in American Universities and Little Theatres 
to be held in the theatre of the Institute in Pittsburgh on November 27th 
and 28th. ‘The preliminary announcement gives this as the purpose of 
the Conference: “It is universally agreed that there are regenerative 
forces at work in the American theatre. These are centered in the Little 
and Community theatres and dramatic activities of the universities and 
colleges. The purpose of the conference is to review the situation, to 
obtain a just estimate of what has so far been accomplished, and, finally, to 
endeavor to give cohesion to the movement.” The list of the speakers 
includes representatives of almost all the better influences in the American 
theatre, professional, amateur and educational, including Otto H. Kahn, 
Brock Pemberton, Otis Skinner, Samuel H. Church, Richard Boleslavsky, 
George P. Baker, Thomas Wood Stevens, B. Iden Payne, E. C. Mabie, 
S. Marion Tucker, Kenneth Macgowan, and Frederic McConnell. 
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Struck by some of Max Ree’s stage designs in a 
Copenhagen revue, Max Reinhardt persuaded this 
Danish architect to abandon his chosen profession 
for scenic design. One of his first important pro- 
ductions for Reinhardt was the Orpheus in the 
Underworld, the Offenbach operetta, which was 
mounted first in the Royal Opera House in Stock- 
holm and then at the Grosses Shauspielhaus in 
Berlin. By an ingenious mechanism, the gods and 
goddesses descended to Hades by stairs concealed in 


the rays of light. 
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Max Rée came to New York in the latter part of 1923. 
He has been successful not only in the architectural aspects 
of theatrical design, but also, as this sketch shows, in cos- 
tume design. Since his advent in New York Mr. Rée has 
designed scenes for the Music Box and other Broadway 
revues, drawn magazine covers and billboard posters, and 
has just departed for California as art director for a motion 


picture corporation. 

















THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
A PLAYWRIGHT FROM THE SOUTH 


The Lord’s Will and Other Plays. By Paul Green. Henry Holt Co.: 
New York. « 

Collectors of first editions who are interested in the younger American 
literature may do well to buy and to put away for ten or fifteen years Paul 
Green's volume of one-act plays of Carolina life, called The Lord’s Will. 
These are not great plays. The No ’Count Boy is, within its slight limits, 
a triumph of imaginative writing, and the Last of the Lowries, within 
even slighter limits, is a fine dramatic portrait sketch in the manner of 
Riders to the Sea, with a mountain feud playing the part of the sea that 
swallows up the sons of the family. The others are negligible in spite 
of, and perhaps even because of, the quality most praised in them, the 
photographic reality which made someone in the audience at Old Wash 
Lucas rise and say, “I know every member of that family; it’s all true.” 
But the volume is important notwithstanding its limitations. It is a con- 
tribution to the small but growing literature of the American theatre con- 
ceived beyond the bounds of Broadway, out of the very life and soil of the 
country,—a contribution, moreover, by a man who cannot fail to be recog- 
nized as an artist. Given Paul Green’s creative quality, one may trust the 
craft to come. Although the likenesses are largely superficial, already this 
young Southern playwright i is being spoken of as like Eugene O'Neill, and 
it is easy to see why. He is interested in a Negro theatre, and writes well 
of Negro character. He sees elemental tragedy more clearly than he sees 
that comedy of manners which is our daily life. He likes to make fate, 
religious ecstasy, and rooted prejudice serve him as actors in his plays. 
But the difference between O'Neill and Paul Green is greater than the 
likeness, and in the differences lie Paul Green’s qualities. O’Neill’s 
inheritance and training are of the theatre: he knows its strength and its 
weakness; he has had to make his fight to escape theatrical convention in 
order to achieve the fine freedoms of his material and forms. Paul 
Green, on the other hand, was born and raised on a Carolina farm. 
He is a philosopher and a poet with a free, clear mind and a sharp 
dramatic instinct. His training with the Folk Playmakers at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina served him well, because of the emphasis they 
place on the folk-material which happens to be essentially the stuff of 
his style. But his theatre gift is entirely creative and it is not by their 
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literal truth, but by their beauty that his plays come alive. Eugene O'Neill 
would have handled those two studies in fear, The Old Man of Edenton 
and Blackbeard, with far greater success than Paul Green has done. He 
would have broadened The Lord’s Will, and Old Wash Lucas into full- 
length plays, with a forceful development of character and situation instead 
of leaving them slight, tight photographs. But if Paul Green could not 
have achieved the mounting terror of The Emperor Jones, O'Neill could 
not have molded words and rhythms to match the character of the No 
"Count Boy. Which is only to say that each is a dramatist in his own way. 
And that Paul Green is also young and a poet. 

The use he makes of musical forms to distinguish his characters is a 
detail of his style. Probably he does it quite unconsciously, but it marks 
him as creating from within, as the true artist always does. In the No 
‘Count Boy it is pure song that characterizes the little lying poet; in The 
Lord’s Will, a cheap organ for the preacher; in The Old Man of Eden- 
ton, a stringed gourd which Mumbo, the African, plays, and a spinet for 
the White Lady; in The Last of the Lowries, a banjo; in Old Wash 
Lucas a shrill mouth-organ; each instrument, like money, pride, religion, 
storm and sun, playing a part in its separate play as it would among the 


Greeks. Epitu J. R. Isaacs. 


_MANITO MASKS 


Manito Masks, by Hartley Alexander. E. P. Dutton and Company: 
New York. 

A volume of importance has been added to our literature of American 
Indian Art and life in Manito Masks, by Hartley Alexander, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Nebraska, who has for years been a 
devoted student of his subject. The masks are dramatizations of authen- 
tic Indian material, freely handled, but in a form which translates the 
Indian lore into a “‘poetic and dramatic idiom, at once suitable to its 
native spirit and intelligible to our own.”’ Rarely has an enterprise of this 
kind been so successful. The masks are intended for production, they are 
all highly dramatic and easy to represent. They are intended to supply 
the key forms to an understanding of Indian aesthetic, rhythm, song and 
spectacle and they give each its meaning, power and reality. The plays 
are what we would call “Greek” in the essential and inevitable quality of 
their tragedy and yet they are strictly Indian in their philosophy. ‘The 


salient trait of American Indian art,’’ Mr. Alexander says, “‘is its sym- 
bolism—although the symbol is not to be conceived, as with us, as a mere 
sign, but rather as a disguise, a veritable mask, within which a living agent 
moves. His plain truth is that there is no distinction of natural and super- 
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natural, of mechanics and magic: these have not been thought of, and the 
world of his abode rests as heavily upon the similitudes of art as upon 
the laws of motion.”” There are nine masks in the collection, each in some 
way a record of the “Manito,” the Indian name for the forces of the 
natural world. They are all closely related in their themes and their char- 
acters, but as diverse and as individual as fine pieces of porcelain moulded 
from the same clay. The Weeper stands out as the most completely beau- 
tiful of the plays. This stanza from the Carved oman seems best of all 
to indicate their composite quality: 
“Take, then, thy drum. O Singing Man— 

Harken, then, thy drum; 

Sing the song it shall tell thee. 

Sing the song which shall be my voice within thee, 

My spirit within thee, 

The Beloved within the Loving! 


Then shalt thou know what to do with thy life, 
Singing Man. 
Then, when thou singest. 


%9 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Historic Costume; a Chronicle of Fashion in Western Europe. By 
Francis Kelly and Randolph Schwabe. Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York. 


Books on costume are plentiful, good books on costume are rare and 
usually exceedingly expensive, which makes Historic Costume, by Francis 
Kelly and Randolph Schwabe of unusual value. It is at once intelligent in 
its point of view, readable, wise in its choice of illustration, an attractive 
piece of bookmaking, and sold at a price that is well within the range of 
the average library. It is, in fact, fairly safe to say that Historic Costume, 
although it deals (in the present volume) only with the period from 1490 
to 1790, is the most desirable single book on its subject. Instead of going 
back to other books on costume for their sources, the authors have gone 
directly to those contemporary records of painting and sculpture which, 
being made by the masters of each age, represent the highest standard of 
costume, in line, color and design. The portraits of famous persons, and 
the scenes from the life about them, which Carpaccio drew and Holbein, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Watteau, Nattier and their fellows, are repro- 
duced in facsimile and analyzed in the text to illustrate the dress of their 
day both in its general forms and in the variation of its parts. For further 
detail, bits of old prints or paintings are copied and compared, with refer- 
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ence to the fashions in different countries or differing social station. More- 
over, the authors, knowing that words alter their meaning and that forms 
vary, have watched the development of the names given to costumes and 
their parts as they changed with the passing of the years. Such words as 
“cloak,” “gown,” “hose,” “doublet,” “jerkin,” “cap” are interpreted and 
illustrated according to their varied connotations. The method of sub- 
stituting graphic for written evidence on costume whenever possible, and 
of supplementing written by graphic records always, gives Historic Cos- 
tume an appearance of authority and a clarity which is as satisfactory as 
it is unusual. 


The Saint, by Stark Young. Boni and Liveright: New York. 


Only a play having an inherent beauty of word and idea lends itself as 
well to reading as to playing. The Saint is good reading for anyone who 
has visual imagination, yet it is distinctly an actor’s play, a play for the 
theatre where the parts, for their completion, require filling in by the body 
and the mind of the player. The story is as thrilling and as bold and as 
bare as melodrama, full of the Mexican vigor and color that have left their 
mark on Texas. The movement and the beauty of religious processions, 
the pulse and the sway of circus life, add power to the love story of this 
poet-priest and the woman from the big tent. But beyond all this, and 
underneath it is the real play, in which the life of the soul is the protagonist, 
and the “length of the soul’s days’’ the time of the action. It is not the 
story alone, nor the, idea, nor the style that makes The Saint what it is, 
but the union of them all. 


The Knave of Hearts, by Louise Saunders. Charles Scribner's Sons: 
New York. 

This gay little comedy, with its gay big designs by Maxfield Parrish on 
almost every beautifully printed page, answers completely and successfully 
the firstly, secondly and thirdly necessary to admit it to the limited but 
desirable company of good plays for children. It is good to look at, good 
to read and good to play. For good measure, children will enjoy reading 
it aloud to their parents. And all really worth while parents will enjoy 
listening. The play'is a revised version of the old story of the Queen of 
Hearts who essayed baking. You may not agree with Louise Saunders’ 
theory of what actually happened on that memorable occasion, since she 
assumes that it was the Queen of Hearts elect and not elected who was the 
heroine of the tale, and makes the Knave of Hearts—for all his running 
away—the hero. But with Maxfield Parrish to help prove her case, you 
will at least admit that the theory was worth conceiving and propounding, 
particularly since it serves the purpose of making such a beautiful Christ- 
mas gift book. 
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ACTORS’ THEATRE 


Successors to Equity Players 
presenting a new comedy by Dana Burnet 


‘*THE HABITUAL HUSBAND” 


Tuesday, Dec. 23rd. 
and four other distinctive plays to follow as part of the subscription program. 


i 


Also special matinees of Shaw’s 


‘*CANDIDA”’ 


every Wednesday and Friday afternoon. 


48th St. Mas Wed."and Sat 





Provincetown Playhouse Productions 

Directors: KENNETH MaccowAn, EuGENE O’NEILL, Ropert EpMonp Jones, JAMES LIGHT. 

THE GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE | THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
Now Playing Now Playing 

Desiret UNpER THE Ets, by Eugene O'Neill | Patience, by Gilbert and Sullivan 


[n Preparation 


I» " 
THe Last Nicut or Don Juan, by Edmond In Preparation 


Love For Love, by William Congreve 


Rostand ; 
THE BroTHERS KARAMAZOFF, dramatized by Bevonn, by Walter Hasenclever 

Jacques ( peau Season subscription for remaining 4 

Season subscription for remaining 4. bills, $8.80 per seat. Guest tickets, $2.75. 
bills, $8.80 per seat. Tickets also on sale Subscriptions and tickets can be secured 
to public at theatre box office, Seventh | at Provincetown Playhouse, 133 Macdou- 
Avenve and Fourth Street. val Street 











‘*COLOUR”’ 


HERE IS SOMETHING NEI UNDER THE SUN— 

the picture gowns and negligees of the COLOUR STUDIO, 
designed and fashioned by artists who have found their inspiration 
in the royal silks and tapestries of the orient. 


HE fabrics are hand-coloured by a process originated, and intro- 
duced into America, by Vladimir Bobritsky. 


“COLOUR” also presents an exclusive array of scarfs, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, curtains and lamp shades, each an original design 
by an expert artist. 
HE work of the Colour Studio im the theatre is represented in ten 
of the present Broadway successes, notably,—Charles Le Maire’s 
sensational ‘“Totem To To” number from “Rose Marie.” 
ART DIRECTOR: SAMUEL SMALL RUSSEL 
FIFTY WEST FORTY-SEVENTH ST., N. Y. C. Bryant 1809 
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